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A FIVE MINUTE HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA 
By Patrick J. Hurley, former Secretary of War. 


From a Radio Address Delivered November 14, 1935. 


The State of Oklahoma was admitted to the Union 28 years 
ago. Spaniards led by Coronado traversed what is now the State 
of Oklahoma 67 years before the first English settlement in Vir- 
ginia and 79 years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
All of the land now in Oklahoma except a little strip known as the 
panhandle was acquired by the United States from France in the 
Louisiana Purchase. 


Early in the nineteenth century the United States moved the 
five civilized tribes, the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Seminoles, from southeastern states to lands west of the Miss- 
issippi River, the title to which was transferred to the tribes in 
exchange for part of their lands in the East. The newly acquired 
land was named Indian Territory. 


The circumstances in connection with the transfer of the five 
tribes constitutes one of the most ruthless incidents in American 
history. The Cherokees had to fight the Osages, aboriginal Indians 
of Indian Territory, for the right to occupy the land conveyed to 
them by the government. There were also civil wars within the 
tribes. Each of the five civilized tribes established a separate gov- 
ernment in Indian Territory, all of which were Republican in form. 
The chief industry of the civilized Indians was agriculture and 
stock raising. They established school systems and made fine 


progress. 


Some of the Indians who moved west owned slaves. This gave 
Indian Territory a decided tendency toward the Confederacy. The 
five tribes supported the cause of the Confederate States. After 
the Civil War, and largely as a punitive measure on account of the 
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attitude of the five tribes toward the United States Government 
during the war, the tribes were required to cede all of their western 
outlets back to the United States. Friendly tribes of Indians were 
settled on parts of the land returned to the government. The land 
ceded back to the United States by the five civilized tribes became 
Oklahoma Territory. The five civilized tribes continued to occupy 
what then remained of Indian Territory. After the Civil War 
the number of white people residing in Indian Territory continued 
to increase. These white residents had no tribal rights except 
when they intermarried with members of the tribes or were adopted. 
Slaves who were freed in Indian Territory by the Civil War were 
finally admitted to citizenship in the tribes. Before the United 
States Court was given jurisdiction over Indian Territory it be- 
came the ‘‘hide-out’’ for many outlaws. 


One of the most thrilling episodes in southwestern history was 
the opening of Oklahoma Territory to white settlement. It began 
in 1889. It was completed in 1906. 


From 1898 to 1902 the United States entered into agreements 
with each of the Indian tribes for the allotment of their tribal 
lands in severalty. Each Indian was allotted his or her propor- 
tionate share of the tribal lands, and the tribal titles and tribal 
governments were extinguished. In 1907 Oklahoma Territory and 
Indian Territory became the State of Oklahoma. 


The desire for land on this last American frontier brought 
hundreds of thousands of settlers to Oklahoma. The development 
of the coal, lead, zine, oil, gas, and agricultural resources brought 
millions of people to the new state. Railways and highways pro- 
vide transportation for every section of the state. No state in the 
Union is provided with more ample educational facilities. All the 
leading sects of the Christian religion have prospered in Okla- 
homa. Many churches and religious institutions have been built. 
Great wealth has come to many through the development of the 
resources of the state. 


The basic element in the citizenship of the state is, of course, 
Indian and frontier people. The rush to Oklahoma brought the 
most hardy and aggressive sons and daughters of the pioneers from 
other states. The newcomers have furnished nearly all of the out- 
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standing political leadership of the new state. Oklahoma has 
never had a native born Governor or a United States Senator. 
At the present time it has only one native born member of Con- 
gress. In other lines, however, natives have achieved outstanding 
preeminence. Among the natives of Indian blood we find the 
names of Alex Posey and Will Rogers. Troops from the territories 
participated with distinction in the Spanish-American War and 
troops from the State of Oklahoma fought on the fields of France 
in the World War. More than ninety-eight percent of the popula- 
tion of the state is native American. The citizenship of Oklahoma 
has all of the courage of its pioneer fathers and all of the strength 
and kindliness of its pioneer mothers. 


ADDRESS IN COMMEMORATION OF 


WILEY POST 
before the 

OKLAHOMA STATE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
AT THE TWENTY-EIGHTH OKLAHOMA STATEHOOD 

ANNIVERSARY 

by 
PAUL A. WALKER 
of Oklahoma, 
Chairman, Telephone Division, 
Federal Communications Commission. 


Out of the skies last August flashed from Alaska the tragic 
news of the death of Will Rogers and Wiley Post. Tonight Okla- 
homans join in honoring these dauntless pioneers. It is my priv- 
ilege to pay an humble tribute to Wiley Post, outstanding pioneer 
aviator. 


Amid beautiful surroundings in Ponea City, Oklahoma is a 
park given to the State by its present Chief Executive. In it rises 
a striking monument. It is a statue of the ‘‘Pioneer Woman,’’ one 
of the characteristic figures in American history. There she stands, 
erect, head high, Bible and bundle in hand, leading her little son, 
ready to set forth with sublime courage in quest of new lands and 
a new home in God’s free and open country. 


Of such stock is the pioneer, and of such spirit was the sturdy 
Oklahoma farm boy whose renown as conqueror of the skies we 
are proud to acclaim. It was that same pioneering spirit, deeply 
ingrained in the very soul and being of Wiley Post, which spurred 
the founders of our State ever onward to the exploration and 


settlement of new territory and to countless unselfish deeds of 
daring and adventure. 


To duplicate the performance of others was never sufficient 
for this hero of the air. Nor did misfortune daunt him in the de- 
termined pursuit of his purposes. Partially blinded by an ex- 
plosion in the oil fields, with the sight of one eye irretrievably 
lost, it is a matter of common knowledge how this farmer boy of 
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the Southwest turned even that major disaster to account and 
with the minor sum awarded him as compensation for that acci- 
dent purchased a secondhand airplane and proceeded to demon- 
strate the indomitable nature within him that was an utter stran- 
ger to defeat. 


While stunt flying and parachute jumping were scarcely 
out of the cradle as hazardous spectacles, this daring young aero- 
nautist was providing thrills for thousands with his skill in 
maneuvering his plane. It was nothing for him to drop, plummet- 
like, from the sky to a hundred safe parachute landings. 


Having thoroughly exploited the possibilities of such spec- 
tacles, they held little further interest for him and he was off 
in search of new adventures. Speed, and yet more speed became 
his passion. The Chicago-Los Angeles Air Derby of 1930 pro- 
vided an avenue for the exercise of his skill in coaxing the ut- 
most out of a flying machine. In winning that classic against all 
comers, winging his way 1760 miles in nine hours, nine minutes, 
and four seconds, at the age of thirty he created for himself a 
distinct place among the captains of the aeronautie world. 


And still his insatiable flair for the untried, handed down to 
him as a legacy from his pioneering ancestry, drove him on to deeds 
of greater fame. What more venturesome than to circle the globe 
by chart and compass, through clouds and storms, beneath burn- 
ing sun and star-lit heavens, trail-blazing in the air! This did 
Wiley Post presently, with Harold Gattey as navigator, the ‘‘ Winnie 
Mae’’ roaring down out of the blue to rest in a New York landing 
field in a few hours more than eight days after taking off on her 
flight from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. 


But ambition continued to ride the wings of his soaring plane. 
Even as Lindbergh had thrilled the world by his non-stop trans- 
oceanic flight, so did this pioneering Oklahoman, impelled by an 
urge that would brook no denial, set out upon his greatest exploit 
of all, no less a feat than flying alone around the world. <Aero- 
nautics have written the story of that achievement in never-fading 
letters upon the page of our Nation’s history. The record of seven 
days, 18 minutes, and 49 seconds which Post hung up in that 
epochal fight still stands as a challenge to airmen in the years to 


come. 
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What of Post’s excursions but a few months since in the 
region of the stratosphere, that mysterious upper air area of Arctic 
temperature which begins some nine miles above the earth’s sur- 
face and wherein no human being can live without artificial means? 
Were these excursions failures? Perhaps so, in the immediate sense 
that in none of his four attempts from California was he able to 
gain his goal of reaching New York in record time through this 
rarefied medium. But, when due account is taken of the worth of 
his observations noted during these flights, they were far from 
failures, for largely upon that data Army and aeronautic egineers 
are now engaged in designing the equipment destined ultimately 
to make stratosphere navigation possible. When, in future years, 
our airplanes go hurtling at unbelievable speeds through this belt 
of intense cold, unhampered by clouds and storms and aided rather 
than impeded by its mild and constant currents, then will this 
daring aviator-pioneer’s contribution to our sum of knowledge 
prove its value. In this respect there was no anti-climax to his 
eareer. As has been well said: ‘‘ Wiley Post would ask no greater 
monument, and he deserves no less a one, than successful flights in 
the stratosphere.’’ 


Even to the very end Post ran consistently true to form. Was 
it merely a grim coincidence, or was it the moving finger of fate 
that beckoned him on to the very verge of civilization for his final 
takeoff? What more fitting than that one of his spirit, ever reach- 
ing out beyond the confines of the accomplished into unadventured 
fields, should have met the inevitable at one of our farthest out- 
posts. It was as though his restless soul, freed at length from re- 
straint, took its flight from the uttermost boundary of the con- 
ventional into the vast unknown, just as he had often piloted his 
plane into uncharted aerial realms. And Wiley Post died as doubt- 
less he would have died had he been free to choose the manner of 
his going. Indeed, as he once said to a friend, ‘‘Sure, I know it’s 
dangerous. But if I get popped off, that’s the way I want to 
go. Doing the things I want to do.’’ 


And so he went, this intrepid adventurer. Of him it might 
with equal truth be said as was uttered in a eulogy of that beloved 
philosopher-humorist who accompanied his pilot beyond the setting 
sun: “‘He loved to venture where new things could be learned and 
greater progress attained. If we could see beyond the azure sky 
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into which he loved to fly, I expect we would know now that he 
is realizing his fondest dreams to know and do something untried 
and new.’’ 


““Who are these that fly as a cloud?’’ was the appropriate 
Scriptural text chosen by the pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Oklahoma City in pronouncing the Post funeral oration. Posterity, 
and loyal Oklahomans everywhere who honor his memory may 
well reply: ‘These are they whose flights bear them into the un- 
known and to untried heights, ever doing with all their God-given 
might, even as Wiley Post, the things they want to do, to advance 
the boundaries of knowledge and the well being of humanity’.’’ 


As we reflect upon his achievements, across the western sky in 
prophetic vision floats this legend of hope and faith, inspirational 
to the pioneer spirit throughout the years to come: ‘‘Fly on, Wiley 
Post, fly on!’’ 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ON THE DEATHS OF WILL ROGERS 
AND WILEY POST. 


WHEREAS, on Thursday, the fifteenth day of August, nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-five, through the act of an inscrutable 
Providence, two distinguished sons of Oklahoma, Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post, who had reflected imperishable credit upon their native 
Commonwealth, simultaneously met with an untimely fate, to the 
irreparable loss of their State and Nation, and 


WHEREAS, these illustrious characters were known and be- 
loved throughout the length and breadth of the land, and had en- 
deared themselves to the hearts of all humanity by their character 
and achievements, and 


WHEREAS, Will Rogers was the outstanding philosopher of 
this age—a man of sturdy character, keen perception, sparkling wit 
and wholesome and refreshing humor—an unspoiled child of na- 
ture, who looked down upon no man, and looked up to none—a 
true friend of all humanity, and 


WHEREAS, Wiley Post had established himself as a leader in 
the new field of aerial navigation, and 
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WHEREAS, the keen, benevolent, kindly and wholesome hu- 
mor and philosophy of the one, and the noteworthy contributions to 
the cause of science and aviation of the other, have created for these 
distinguished citizens an undying fame, wherein their State shared 
as by a mirrored glory, and 


WHEREAS, in this lamentable tragedy, Oklahoma has lost 
two of its foremost citizens, whose memory shall ever remain a 
living inspiration to all Americans, now, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Oklahoma State Society of 
Washington, desires to inscribe upon the record an expression of 
the Society’s profound sorrow at the tragic death of Will Rogers 
and Wiley Post, a sentiment to be preserved in the archives of the 
organization, as an enduring testimonial to their deeds, their fame, 
and their imperishable service to their State, their Nation, and hu- 
manity. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted to the bereaved families of the deceased in 
token of the affection and sympathy of the Oklahoma State So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., and that a copy thereof be preserved 
in the archives of the Society. 


D. A. MeDougal, Paul A. Walker, Frank P. Douglass, 
COMMITTEE. 


HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA’S SCHOOL 
ENDOWMENT 


DS Weak: 


Judge R. E. Wood, who was for several years connected with 
the administration of the School Land department wrote an ar- 
ticle relating to the public lands of Oklahoma. The article was 
entitled: ‘HISTORY OF THE ACQUISITION OF THE DIF- 
FERENT CLASSES OF STATE AND SCHOOL LANDS OF 
OKLAHOMA.”’ 


This thesis was submitted to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and was printed by W. P. Campbell, Custodian in charge, in His- 
toria, October 1, 1919, and is now in the files of the Society. 


Judge Wood was an able man and a close conscientious stu- 
dent, and was fully conversant with the subject. His statements 
and historical data can be verified by the records. 

The article follows: 

““In 1875 during the period our government was under the ar- 
ticles of confederation, the rectangular system of lands surveys was 
adopted for the Northwest Territory and, at the suggestion of 
Thomas Jefferson, one section in each township was set apart for 
public schools. This system of surveys is still maintained, but, in 
1850, the government adopted the plan of giving two sections of 
the public domain, 16 and 36, in each township, to the public schools 
of the state as admitted. 

‘“ Accordingly, as the Indian reservations composing that por- 
tion of the state of Oklahoma, which was formerly known as Okla- 
homa Territory, were ceded and relinquished by the tribes to the 
government and by it opened to homestead settlement, reservations 
of Sections 16 and 36 in each township, where said sections were 
not otherwise appropriated, were made for the benefit of the public 
schools, both by act of Congress providing for the opening thereof 
and by the President’s proclamation opening the same to settle- 
ment. 

‘‘Hrom time to time it was found that prior to the opening of 
these lands, sections 16 and 36 or parts thereof, were otherwise 
appropriated, as in cases wherein Indian allotments had been se- 
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lected or a number of such sections were included in unceded or 
unrelinquished Indian reservations. To prevent this loss to the 
public schools, Congress, in Section 18 of the Organic Act of Okla- 
homa Territory, approved May 2, 1890, providing for the selection 
of other lands in equal amounts in lieu thereof in cases where 
sections 16 and 36 had been otherwise appropriated. 


‘‘The lands so acquired are known as ‘common school indem- 
nity lands,’ sections 16 and 36, and said indemnity lands constitute 
the public school lands of the state of Oklahoma and the funds de- 
rived from their sale, together with $5,000,000 donated by the 
government at statehood, in lieu of sections 16 and 36 in the Indian 
Territory side of the state, constitute mainly the permanent com- 
mon school fund of Oklahoma. 


‘‘In the early part of 1893, and after three great openings of 
land to homestead settlement, with reservations for public schools 
only, had been made, it was found by a few public spirited citizens, 
notably Hon. Henry E. Asp and Dr. David R. Boyd, the latter then 
president of the University of Oklahoma, that soon the public do- 
main would be exhausted and that we would have no lands re- 
served for donation to the future state for higher education and 
public buildings. A bill providing for the opening of the Cherokee 
Outlet was then pending before Congress. Messrs. Asp and Boyd 
appeared in Washington and endeavored to secure an amendment 
to the bill reserving section 13 in each township for higher edu- 
cational purposes and section 33 in each township for public build- 
ing purposes; but owing to stern opposition, failed to secure its 
adoption by the committee on territories. 


“The late Sen. Orville H. Platt of Connecticut, then chairman 
of the committee, was in sympathy with the purposes of these men 
and, sharing their disappointments, suggested and conceived an- 
other plan whereby the result might be wrought and, with his 
own hands, drafted an amendment to the bill which authorized the 
President of the United States, after making in his proclamation 
reservations of sections 16 and 36 for public schools, to make such 
other reservations of lands for public purposes as he might deem 
wise and advisable. This act was approved by President Harrison 


on the last day of his term, March 3, 1893. (27 U. S. Statutes at 
L. 642.) 
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‘“‘Upon the inauguration of President Cleveland, Mr. Asp and 
Dr. Boyd interceded with him along the lines of securing additional 
reservations of land for higher educational and public building 
purposes. The result was that when, on August 19, 1893, President 
Cleveland issued his proclamation opening the 6,000,000-acre Strip 
to homestead settlement, reserving section 13 in each township, 
where not otherwise reserved and disposed of, for university, agri- 
cultural college and normal school purposes; also, section 33 in 
each township where uot otherwise reserved, for public buildings. 
These two reservations were made subject to the approval of Con- 
gress and were approved by that body, May 4, 1894. (28 U. S. Stat. 
ati, 1.) 


“‘The right of the state of Oklahoma to select from the un- 
appropriated public domain sections 13 and 33 indemnity lands 
did not exist at the opening of the Cherokee Outlet, but by act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1895, (U. S. Stat., at L. 899) such 
right was granted so that such selections were subsequently made 
in the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita reservations before these 
were opened to settlement in 1901. So we have lands known as 
section 13, ‘‘state educational institutions indemnity,’’ and section 
33, ‘‘public building indemnity,’’ in addition to the ‘‘common 
school indemnity,’’ the latter having been selected from portions 
of all Oklahoma reservations opened since 1893. 


‘‘Following the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
confirming Greer County as a part of Oklahoma, on January 18, 
1897, Congress enacted a law opening said county and reserving, 
in addition to sections 16 and 36 for public schools, sections 13 and 
33 in each township ‘‘for the such purposes as the legislature of 
the future state of Oklahoma may prescribe’’ and provided that 
‘‘whenever any of the lands reserved for school or other purposes 
under this act, or under the laws of Congress, relating to Okla- 
homa, shall be found to have been occupied by actual settlers or 
for townsite purposes, or homesteaded prior to March 16, 1896, 
an equal quantity of indemnity lands may be selected as provided 
by law.’’ These selections were made before the lands of that 
country were opened to settlement, thus giving the state what 
are known as the ‘‘Greer County 13 Indemnity’’ and ‘‘Greer 
County 33 Indemnity Lands.”’ 
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‘‘By act of the legislature of Oklahoma, approved March 10, 
1908, the Greer County section 13 indemnity lands were made a 
part of the state educational institutions fund, along with the old 
Cherokee Outlet section 13 and its indemnity. Under chapter 112, 
Session. Laws of Oklahoma, 1911, Greer County 13 and its indem- 
nity were created a ‘‘union graded or consolidate school district 
fund,’’ under the management and control of the state board of 
education. 


‘September 4, 1841, Congress enacted a law donating to the . 
states then admitted and to those thereafter admitted, each 500,- 
000, acres within their respective limits,for internal improvements. 
On September 28, 1850, (Rev. Stat. U. 8., 2479) another law 
passed Congress, granting to certain states thereafter to be ad- 
mitted all the swamp and overflowed lands within their respective 
boundaries, to be sold by the states receiving them and thus create 
a fund for leveeing, ditching and draining such lands. 


‘On the 16th June, 1906, the President of the United States 
approved the act of Congress admitting Oklahoma into the sister- 
hood of states. In section 12 thereof, the application of said inter- 
nal improvement and swamp land grants was repealed as to Okla- 
homa and the new state was granted, in lieu thereof, 1,050,000 acres 
of the unsettled public lands of the state for the use and benefit 
of the educational institutions thereof as follows: 


University un- SEE A ENA eM ce RE a Uo ea 250,000 acres 
University Preparatory School 2c 150,000 ”’ 
A, Gi Colleges. ed Se eee 250,000 ”’ 


Colored Agricultural and Normal University ..... 100,000 ”’ 
Normal Schools 2252 oe ee eee 300,000 ”’ 


‘‘Under section 3, article 2, chapter 28, Session Laws of Okla- 
homa, 1909, these lands were designated as ‘‘New College Lands,’’ 
and are so carried on the records of the state land office.’’ 


To make clear and more complete the records of the lands 
that were reserved for public schools, higher educational institu- 
tions and for state buildings, as well as lands reserved for eleemosy- 
nary and penal purposes, we will copy an excerpt from a statement 
made by Judge Thomas H. Doyle before the Committee on Terri- 
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tories in Washington, D. C., January 26 and 27, 1904. In the 
matter of admitting the Territory of Oklahoma in to the Union, 
Judge Doyle was the leading advocate of single statehood and 
delivered a lengthy address favoring uniting the Indian territory 
country with the Territory of Oklahoma and making a single state, 
rather than the admission of Oklahoma Territory without the 
territory of the Five Tribes. This statement before the Committee 
is published in the March, June, and September numbers of the 
Chronicles, Vol. 5, 1927. In this exhaustive statement he gives 
consideration to the public lands that had been reserved from 
homestead entry for the endowment of the public schools and 
public institutions. He explains the so called ‘‘Indemnity Lands’’ 
that had been added to the school and public building land of the 
state. It will be found on pages 139 and 140, Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, June 1927. 


It follows: ‘‘ Judge DOYLE: ‘I will read from page 24 of the 
report of the Governor of Oklahoma for the year 1900:’ 


‘By authority of an act of the third legislative assembly 
the school land board of the preceding administration made a con- 
tract with the Hon. D. A. Harvey, as Territorial agent, for the 
selection of indemnity lands for losses from fractional sections, 
reservations, and other causes. Under this contract 101,188.68 
acres were selected in the Kickapoo Reservation and 21,840 acres 
were selected in a body in Woodward County, northeast of Camp 
Supply, for which services the agent received the sum of ten cents 
per acre, the cost to the Territory being $12,302 fees to the agent, 
in addition to $1,568 fees to the registrars and receivers of the 
land offices, which the Territory has been compelled to pay upon 
these lands during the past year under departmental decision of 
April 19, 1898 (26 L. D. 536). 


‘The indemnity lands in the Kickapoo country were selected 
in lieu of lands in the Osage Reservation, and those in Woodward 
County were taken in exchange for lands in the Ponca and Otoe 
Reservation, to which the Territory waived its right. 


‘During the present administration indemnity lands have 
been selected as follows: 
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Acres 
Greer County, Sections 13 amd Bd eee eceeteenceen 21,416.56 
Greer County, common Schools occ enema 20,713.00 
Common school, Custer and Dewey Counties .............. 9,297.28 
Total .ccesscacigecdeat hee 26S kth ee eee eee 41,426.84 


‘The total expense in making these selections, preparing rec- 
ords, etc., in addition to the regular fees of the United States land 
office, has been $223.85. 


‘There are still due the Territory about 12,000 acres of indem- 
nity lands, which will be selected in the near future.’ 


Mr. Doyle continues: ‘‘Mr. Harvey, the gentleman referred 
to above, was the delegate from Oklahoma who preceded Mr. Flynn. 
He has been here frequently. 


‘* “Now, in Mr. MeGuire’s bill the re-granting clause reads as 
follows: 


‘Sec. 7. That upon the admission of said State into the Union 
sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in every township of said 
proposed State, and where such sections, or any part thereof, 
have been sold or otherwise disposed of by or under virtue of any 
act of Congress, then lands equivalent thereto are hereby granted 
to said State for the support of common schools, and such indem- 
nity land shall be selected in such manner as the Legislature of 
the State may provide, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior eae 


‘Every other enabling act that has been proposed and sub- 
mitted to this Congress provides that sections sixteen and thirty- 
six heretofore granted, and indemnity lands heretofore taken in 
lieu thereof, shall be re-granted. There will never be any public 
domain in the Ponca and Otoe country. All the treaties provided 
for the appointment of these when they are allotted in their 
entirety—not merely 160 acres each and the remainder to be 
thrown into the public domain—and for that very reason these in- 
demnity lands have been selected. 


‘‘These people have been tenants of Oklahoma Territory since 
1895; but Mr. MecGuire’s bill absolutely fails in every respect to 
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re-grant those lands to the State proposed to be created, and under 
the decisions of our courts construing the question as to the ne- 
cessity of a re-grant to the new State created, they all hold that the 
enabling act must re-grant the land.’’ 


The Enabling Act, under the provisions of which Oklahoma 
formed a constitution and was admitted in to the Union, re-granted 
to the State of Oklahoma all lands that had been before granted to 
the Territory of Oklahoma, including indemnity land. 


The schools of the Territory of Oklahoma derived considerable 
revenue from the proceeds of the leasing of the public lands. The 
school lands that had been reserved when the various reservations 
were opened to homestead entry, were leased for farming and 
grazing parposes, 11 or 12 years prior to statehood. By an 
act of Congress the Governor of the Territory was authorized to 
lease this land under rules prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


In the month of December, 1893, Gov. William C. Renfrow 
sent out the following circular letter : 


‘Dear Sir:— By act of Congress the school lands of Okla- 
homa territory are to be leased by the governor under rules pre- 
seribed by the secretary of the interior. As soon as instructions 
are received from him publications will be made for bids on said 
lands. Sealed bids must be sent in upon forms of applications 
prepared by this office before the day set for opening said bid. 
When the bids are opened awards will be made to the highest 
bidder. One person is entitled to lease only one quarter section. 
The minimum price will be $25 per quarter per year. Payment 
may be made in cash or by notes with approved security. No pro- 
vision has as yet been made for releasing school lands but no 
doubt some just and equitable rule will be made, protecting both 
the settler and the school fund. No priority will be gained on 
account of settling on school land in the Cherokee strip. Sale of 
school land will not be made until Oklahoma becomes a state. All 
business connected with leasing the school lands will be transacted 
by the governor at Guthrie. 

Very Respectfully, 
WILLIAM C. RENFROW 
Governor.’’ 
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In order to bring this history of the state school lands and 
school funds (as well as the lands set apart for other state insti- 
tutions) down to the present the Chronicles has secured an au- 
thentic statement as to the status of the school endowment fund 
administered by the State School Land department. It follows: 


“‘The present records of the State School Land Department 
disclose that its original permanent fund at Statehood, consisted 
of a total grant of 3,177,480 acres of land from all sources, which 
land was valued by the United States Government, at $11,216,- 
504.00, and an additional grant of cash was appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States in Section 7 of the Enabling Act, 
in the sum of $5,000,000.00, for the use and benefit of the common 
schools of the State in lieu of any lands in the Indian Territory; — 
this made the total permanent fund of the State School Land De- 
partment at Statehood, $16,216,504. 


‘At Statehood, November 16, 1907, the Commissioners of the 
Land Office, took over from the Territorial Board for the leasing 
of school land, the supervision of all granted lands, and, $320,- 
373.31 in cash, representing undistributed rental collections, and 
$218,286.29 in notes, representing Agricultural rentals accruing 
prior to Statehood. None of the higher educational institutions 
funds had any cash available for investment during the first two 
years following Statehood, as practically all their receipts con- 
sisted of income from the granted lands, fees, ete., which were 
available only for the support, and maintenance of the institutions. 


‘During the period from Statehood, to the latter part of 1915, 
a portion of the receipts from Agricultural rentals and fees were 
used to pay certain expenses of the department. 


“The sale of granted lands began in December, 1909, and was 
continued until the early part of 1917. Only a few tracts have 
been sold since 1917; none in the last four years. The proceeds 
from the sale of school lands, being permanent funds, are available 
for investment. 


‘‘First-mortgage farm loans from the higher educational in- 
stitutions funds, were authorized by the Oklahoma Legislature in 
1915, 
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“‘Under rules and regulations of the Legislature, the perman- 
ent funds are loaned on first mortgages and up to the present 
time, the records disclose that 43,324 loans have been made since 
the first loaning of this money was authorized. 


‘““All Agricultural-lease rentals, and all interest from what- 
soever source, is distributed monthly to the schools on a ratio of 
the earning capacity of the permanent fund allocated to such 
schools. All monies received from Oil and Gas Royalties, Rentals, 
and Bonuses, go to the permanent funds and are not distributed 
as revenue to the schools. 


‘‘From the original grant of 3,177,480 acres, there remains, 
as of this time, unsold, 882,661 acres. In addition thereto, the 
state has acquired through foreclosure procedure, 108,637 acres. 
Taken on the basis of an appraisal made in 1931, and 1932, the 
unsold granted lands are valued at $8,686,992 and the foreclosed 
lands are valued at $1,892,506 making a total of $10,579,499 in 
value of land yet retained by the State and unsold. 


‘‘The earnings from these permanent school funds from No- 
vember 16, 1907, up to June 30, 1935, disclose that $43,617,700.06 
have been distributed to the schools of this State. Of this portion, 
$32,902,735.92 was distributed to the common schools, $7,160,707.18 
to the State Educational institutions, $914,215.30 to the State Uni- 
versity from the New College Lands, $499,395.58 to the Univer- 
sity Preparatory schools from the New College Lands, $819,282.40 
to the Agricultural and Mechanical College, from New College 
Lands, $1,004,197.87 to the Normal Schools from New College 
Lands, and $317,165.81 to the Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University from the New College Lands. 


‘From Statehood up to June 30, 1935, there was distributed 
from the proceeds of Section 33, for Public Building purposes 
of this State, $8,398,911.27 and for the construction of Union 
Graded and Consolidated Schools, $524,822.75; this fund was de- 
rived from the proceeds of Section 33 in old Greer County. (It 
would be well to state here that remaining assets in the Public 
Building fund, including lands, bonds and money on hand, are 
$2,120,123.) During this same period there has been paid into 
the general fund of the state, for operating expenses, the sum of 
$891,419.52 which fund constitutes the fees collected by the School 
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Land department and paid into the general funds of the state as 
provided by statute and not from the permanent school fund. 


“As of November 23, 1935, the Assets of the State School Land 
Department amounted to $55,736,166.55. Inasmuch as the com- 
bined assets at Statehood were $16,755,163.60, it may be readily 
seen that there has been a growth in the assets of this department 
in the amount of $38,981,002.95. Up to June 30, 1935, this de- 
partment distributed in earnings for all purposes, $53,432,853.60. 
This, added to the present assets of $55,736,166.55, shows an ac- 
countability from the capital assets at Statehood to $109,169,- 
020.15. 


December 10, 1935. Gilbert Fraser, Department Auditor. 
Commissioners of the Land Office.’’ 


JUDGE C. B. AMES 
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JUDGE CHARLES BISMARK AMES 
By D. A. Richardson 


Judge Charles Bismark Ames died at his summer home near 
Meredith, New Hampshire, on July 21, 1935. Although he was 
born a Mississippian and died a resident of New York, during 
nearly thirty years of his early manhood and mature age he was 
an honored citizen of Oklahoma. The evidences of his useful life 
here are yet around and about us, his last resting place is with us, 
and we claim him as our own. 


From his arrival in Oklahoma City in 1899 until he estab- 
lished his residence in New York in 1928, Judge Ames was active 
and outstanding not only in the legal profession and the busi- 
ness world but also in whatever tended to the educational, eul- 
tural, religious and material advancement of his city and state. 
He was a learned and able lawyer and the legal guide of many 
large business concerns, but he never permitted his interests and 
activities to be bounded by his profession. He was more than a 
great lawyer. He was an able executive, a cultured gentleman, 
and a civie-minded and forward-looking citizen. 


He was born of a distinguished family, in Macon, Mississippi, 
on August 1, 1870. His was a compound of the best blood of New 
England and the old South. His father, Charles Bingle Ames, 
was a great nephew of Fisher Ames of Massachusetts, famous 
orator and statesman of the Revolutionary period; and was also 
a nephew of Bishop Ames of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His mother was a sister of General James Longstreet, famous as 
an able and daring Lieutenant General in the Confederate Army, 
and she was also a niece of August B. Longstreet, once president 
of the University of Mississippi. 


Judge Ames completed his academic education at Hmory and 
Henry College, graduating from that institution in 1890 with the 
degree of B. S., and he received his legal education in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, from which he graduated in 1892 with the 
degree of LL. B. He then entered the practice of law in Missis- 
sippi and carried it on there with success for nearly five years. 
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During that time he married Miss Pear] Allen, a cultured and 
talented lady whose grace and charm made his home a happy 
and delightful one during the remainder of his life, and who now 
survives him. 


Considering that the rapidity with which the West was de- 
veloping would give him there greater opportunities in his pro- 
fession than were possible in the older agricultural states, in 
1897 he and his wife moved to Kansas City, Missouri, where he 
practiced law for two years; and in 1899 they moved to Oklahoma 
City in the then Oklahoma Territory, and there made their home 
during all but the last few years of his remaining life. He soon 
became eminent among the leaders of the Oklahoma bar, and he 
easily maintained that eminence during the remainder of his pro- 
fessional career. He was successively a member of the law firms 
of Howard & Ames, Flynn & Ames, and Ames, Chambers, Lowe 
& Richardson. His membership in any law firm assured it a 
large volume of important business. He assisted in the organi- 
zation of many of the business institutions which are rendering 
valuable services in Oklahoma today, and he was the legal coun- 
sellor of many of the largest organizations, both foreign and do- 
mestic, which did business in this state. 


Judge Ames believed it the duty of every citizen to interest 
himself and take a part in his government and therefore in 
politics; and so, while he never became a candidate for public 
office, his voice was heard and his influence was exerted in every 
campaign in behalf of the persons and policies deemed by him 
most likely to promote the general good. He knew when he 
arrived in Oklahoma City that in a few years Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territories would be admitted into the Union as a state or 
states; and soon the question whether they should be admitted 
as separate states or as a single state became a burning issue. 
Believing that it would require the combined territory, popula- 
tion and resources of both to form a state comparable in size and 
taxable wealth with the other states in this section of the Union 
and capable of performing its functions without overburdening 
its citizens, Judge Ames early espoused the cause of single state- 
hood, and he was active and ardent in his advocacy of it. In 
1902, three years after he arrived in the Territory, he was made 
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chairman of the resolutions committee of the Democratic Terri- 
torial Convention, held at Enid, and he wrote the platform which 
embodied a plank favoring single statehood. In 1904, though he 
was not a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 
St. Louis, he was nevertheless influential in procuring a similar 
. plank to be inserted in the national platform. In the next year, 
a Territorial Joint Statehood Convention, composed of delegates 
from both Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory, was held in 
Claremore. It adopted a resolution prepared by Judge Ames in 
favor of single statehood, and transmitted the same to Senator 
Beveridge, then chairman of the Committee on Territories in the 
United States Senate, who caused it to be incorporated in the 
Congressional Record. Later, another Territorial Joint State- 
hood Convention, attended by more than a thousand people, was 
held in Oklahoma City, and again Judge Ames prepared and 
introduced a resolution favoring single statehood. The Conven- 
tion adopted it enthusiastically, and sent him to Washington as 
one of the delegates to present it and urge the admission of the 
two territories as one state. Ben Tillman of South Carolina, then 
one of the ablest and most influential democrats in the United 
States Senate, had strongly favored the admission of the two 
territories as separate states, and Judge Ames felt that single 
statehood would be impossible of attainment over Senator Till- 
man’s opposition. He therefore procured an interview with the 
Senator and argued the question out with him, urging that each 
of the territories supplemented the other, that neither was large 
enough in territory or population or wealthy enough adequately 
to perform alone the functions of a state, that the majority of 
the people in each territory favored single statehood, and finally, 
that the National Democratic Convention in St. Louis had com- 
mitted the party to that plan. Judge Ames’ other arguments 
were cogent, but it was probably the reference to the action of 
the National Democratic Convention which carried the day. Sen- 
ator Tillman was finally induced to give the single statehood plan 
his support and Congress passed the Oklahoma Enabling Act. 


During all that time and for several years thereafter Judge 
Ames was actively engaged in carrying on a large and. luerative 
law practice. In 1911, however, the Oklahoma Legislature, for 
the purpose of assisting the Supreme Court of Oklahoma which 
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was behind in its work, created to endure for two years a Su- 
preme Court Commission of six members to be appointed by the 
Supreme Court, one from each of the five Supreme Court judicial 
districts of the State and one from the State at large. The Com- 
mission was to sit in two divisions, each of which was to hear and 
determine appeals and write opinions therein which were to be- 
come effective upon their adoption by the Supreme Court. The 
Court appointed Judges Ames as the member of the Commission 
from the State at large, and made him Presiding Judge of Divis- 
ion No. 1. Although his acceptance of the appointment would re- 
quire that he forego a practice which brought him fees running 
into tens of thousands of dollars a year in lieu of which he would 
receive a salary of only $3600 per annum, Judge Ames accepted 
the appointment and held the office for two years. When a 
friend remonstrated against his forsaking his exceptionally prof- 
itable practice and accepting a judicial appointment at a salary 
comparatively insignificant, he said that he felt that he owed that 
service to the State and to his profession, and that, because he 
owed it and was able to render it, he had made up his mind to do 
so. His opinions are notable for their sound legal learning and 
the orderliness of their arrangement, and are models of brevity, 
clearness and force. 


Retiring from the Commission in 1913, he returned to the 
practice of law in the firm of Ames, Chambers, Lowe & Richard- 
son. When we entered the World War he was active in the work 
of the Council of Defense, and when the Food Administration 
was established he was appointed Federal Food Administrator in 
Oklahoma. Thereupon he took an office in the State Capitol 
Building and there spent a large portion of each day and some- 
times the entire day and a part of the night, at a salary of $1 a 
year. He was also active in all the Liberty Loan drives. 


Judge Ames had been associated with A. Mitchell Palmer in 
some litigation in Oklahoma, and the latter conceived such an 
opinion of him that, when Palmer was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in 1919, he solicited Judge Ames to ac- 
cept the position of The Assistant to the Attorney General, which 
Judge Ames at first declined. General Palmer was insistent, 
however, and by continual urging he finally induced Judge Ames 
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to accept the appointment, which he held for approximately a 
year and a half. During that time he argued many eases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, notably the anti-trust case 
of the United States against the United States Steel Company, 
which he lost by a divided court; and in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Indiana he tried the case against the United Mine 
Workers of America and procured an injunction against their 
calling and maintaining a nation-wide strike, thereby rendering 
a great service both to the nation and to the United Mine Workers 
themselves. 


He returned to Oklahoma City and resumed his law prac- 
tice in 1920. His firm had been attorneys for The Texas Com- 
pany in Oklahoma for a number of years, and Judge Ames had 
come into intimate contact with the president of that company, 
who esteemed his executive and legal abilities so highly that he 
tendered him the position of General Counsel for the company, 
which Judge Ames accepted and which took him to New York. 
He continued as General Counsel until November, 1925, when he 
resigned and returned to Oklahoma City. There he resumed his 
practice of law and his interest in civic affairs. 


The tracks of the Rock Island Railway Company and of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company ran through the 
business section of Oklahoma City, interfered with and congested 
traffie on several of the principal streets, rendered an important 
portion of the city an eye-sore and retarded its growth and de- 
velopment. The city had been endeavoring for some years to 
induce the railway companies to remove their tracks and stations 
from their then locations and to build their stations and route 
their tracks south of the business section, but without success. 
The city had been unwise enough to take the position that it 
could compel the railway companies to, and that they should, 
abandon their rights-of-way and stations and acquire and con- 
struct new ones without being compensated for the property 
abandoned. When Judge Ames returned in 1927, negotiations 
were at a deadlock. The City demanded the removal of the 
tracks as nuisances and the railway companies refused to re- 
move them. 
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Judge Ames had long known that the relocation of the rail- 
way tracks was necessary for the city’s growth and the con- 
venience of its inhabitants; but he also knew that the railway 
companies could not be compelled uncompensated to give up their 
rights-of-way lawfully acquired and acquire new ones. He there- 
fore arranged to bring together in a succession of conferences rep- 
resentatives of the railway companies and the officers and repre- 
sentative citizens of the city, in which conferences he was the 
composing and guiding spirit. The result was an agreement 
whereby the city engaged to purchase the rights-of-way at a 
reasonable agreed price, and the railways to relocate their tracks 
and build their stations south of the business section of the city. 
That agreement was carried out; the city speedily voted the nec- 
essary bonds, the rights-of-way were purchased, and the railway 
companies rerouted their tracks and erected a new modern and 
commodius union station. Now the old Rock Island and Frisco 
rights-of-way are about to become a civic center on which are 
to be constructed an auditorium, a city hall and a new county 
court house, all modern and beautiful in design, and the remain- 
der is to be used as a park. By the generation that knew Judge 
Ames and the constructive part which he played in making that 
civic center possible those buildings will be visioned as monu- 
ments to him. In 1927, because of the many services which he 
had rendered to Oklahoma City, culminating in the removal of the 
railways’ tracks, Judge Ames was formally named Oklahoma 
City’s Most Useful Citizen. 


In 1928 Judge Ames was induced to return to The Texas 
Company, and he was a member of the board of directors and of 
the executive committee and an active vice-president of that 
company until 1932, when he was elected president of The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. He served in the latter capacity until 
May, 1933, when he was elected chairman of the board of The 
Texas Company, in which position he continued until his death. 


He had and deserved many honors. He was a delegate to 
the Universal Congress of Lawyers and Jurists in St. Louis in 
1904, He was a delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in Toronto in 1911 
and again in London in 1921. He was president of The Oklahoma 
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State Bar Association in 1916, and a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1920. In 1924 Emory and Henry College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 


He is survived by his wife, and by his daughter, Mrs. J. L. 
Cleveland, Jr., of New York City, and by four sons, Ben Allen 
Ames and Fisher Ames of Oklahoma City, Longstreet Ames of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Charles Ames of Port Arthur, Texas. 


Judge Ames loved his State and Nation with patriotic fervor 
and he earnestly strove for their advancement and well being. 
In politics he was a Democrat of the Jefferson school. He be- 
lieved in the Constitution of the United States, and he believed 
that only by maintaining its limitations and guaranties could de- 
mocracy be prevented from degenerating into mobocracy and 
liberty be preserved. He considered that the only legitimate 
function of government is to govern, — to preserve peace and 
order, prevent fraud, dishonesty and oppression, and to protect 
the citizens in their lives, liberty and property — and that all 
private business should be carried on solely *by the citizens and 
not by the government. He believed that every department of 
government should respect the Constitution, and that, if new 
powers or limitations are found necessary, they should be pro- 
vided for in an orderly manner by constitutional amendment. 
He knew that limitations upon the powers of government and 
their observance are indispensable to the liberty of the citizen; 
and, when he saw during the last few years what he considered 
to be willful violations of the limitations contained in our Con- 
stitution committed by the very officers of government who were 
sworn to observe, protect and defend it — the assumption by 
the United States of powers and duties reserved solely to the 
states, the curtailment of personal liberty, the oppressive inter- 
ference with private business, and the extortion under the guise 
of taxation of money from one citizen for the avowed purpose of 
giving it to another — he was saddened and was disturbed by 
misgivings lest we were fatally wounding the Constitution and 
perpetuating our distress. Referring to Maeaulay’s statement 
in 1857 that our Constitution was ‘‘all sail and no anchor,’’ he 
said that that statement was not true when made, but that by 
amendments, misconstructions and tolerated violations of the 
Constitution we were rapidly tending to make it so. 
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Judge Ames was quiet and unassuming. He detested pre- 
tense. He loved his home, his family and his friends, and they 
loved him. He was never happier than when surrounded by the 
members of his family or by a group of his friends. He was an 
entertaining conversationalist and a genial and gracious host. 
His charm was in his intellectuality, his good humor, his plain- 
ness of manner and his frankness and friendliness. He made no 
pretense to eloquence, but he was always logical and forceful. 
He thought straight and spoke clearly, and he never jumped at 
conclusions. When he essayed to speak, he knew what he was 
talking about and spoke as though he did. He was kindly and 
tolerant, but when the occasion required he had the manly capa- 
city of feeling and vigorously expressing a righteous indignation. 
He liked clean sports—baseball, football and golf, and was one 
of the charter members and a past president of Oklahoma City 
Golf & Country Club. 


liven after Judge Ames took up his residence in New York 
in 1928 he maintained his interest in the welfare of Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma City. He kept informed of the happenings here, and 
readily and willingly assisted in our civie enterprises both with 
his advice and with his purse. In heart and soul he continued 
an Oklahoman, and so Oklahoma, with just pride in his character 
and achievements, claims and mourns him as her son. 


Standing left to right: Miss Brown, Miss Baldwin, Samuel Wor- 
chester Robertson: Seated: Miss Nancy Thompson, the Rev. William 
Schenck Robertson, Mrs. William Schenck Robertson (Ann Eliza Wor- 
chester Robertson), and Miss Augusta Robertson, (Mrs. N. B. Moore, 
Haskell, Oklahoma). From Photograph taken at Tullahassee, 


AUGUSTA ROBERTSON MOORE, 


A Sketch of Her Life and Times 
by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


An auspicious day dawned for the Indian Territory when the 
Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester, with his family, accompanied their 
friends, the Cherokee Indians to their new home in the West. There 
was never any faltering in his purpose to bring a knowledge of the 
Seriptures and a secular education to the Indians, although he and 
his wife endured every sort of hardship and illness in so doing. 
This noble work did not end with their generation but was carried 
on by their daughter Ann Eliza and her husband when they took 
up their life-work at Tullahassee Mission. Miss Worcester and the 
Rey. Wiliam Schenck Robertson were married April 16, 1850, at 
Park Hill and departed for their new home in the Creek Nation. 


The Creek Indians were at first utterly opposed to all miss- 
ionaries and schools but after they saw the workings of Kowetah 
Mission the chiefs agreed with the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions to permit erection of a manual labor school. The Indians 
promised to pay one-fifth while the Board would bear the remain- 
der of the cost. The Rev. Robert M. Loughridge selected the site 
for Tullahassee Mission and bought 70 acres of cleared land from 
Thomas Marshall. On that place was constructed a brick building 
of three stories, which was opened March 1, 1850, and accommodat- 
ed eighty pupils. 

Mr. Loughridge appears to have managed the school in a 
succesful manner and he was soon joined by Mr. Robertson and 
his bride who were both on the teaching staff. Robertson was 
graduated from Union College, Schenectady, New York, in 1843. 
He then took two-thirds of a medical course but decided that 
teaching was the profession to which he would devote his life. 
After several years of teaching in academies in New York state 
he offered his services to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and was finally assigned to the new mission among the Creeks. 


There on October 9, 1851, was born to the young people a 
baby girl who was given the name of Ann Augusta. Two years 
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later a second daughter was added to the family and she was 
called Mary Alice. Her name was later reversed and Alice M. 
Robertson became one of the famous women of Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma. Ann Augusta soon dropped her first name; she 
was called ‘‘Gusta’’ by her immediate family. She bore much 
of the burden of rearing her younger brothers and sisters as her 
parents were constantly occupied with the affairs of the mission, 
the translation of hymns, text books and the Testaments. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson, being college graduates, determined that their chil- 
dren should not be deprived of a sound education even if they 
were reared in the wilderness, and their daughter commenced her 
studies at an early age. 


Tullahassee was an austere appearing place as there were no 
porches on the building; but the rooms were well lighted by num- 
erous windows, the grounds were shaded by majestic cedar, oak, 
and hickory trees while the path to the front door was marked by 
rows of rose bushes.’ As a little girl Augusta played with a doll 
having a stuffed cloth body and a china head until she was given 
a wooden doll, exquisitely dressed. The children also played with 
green walnuts that fell from a tree planted by their father in front 
of the mission. The nuts became cattle, and in childish games 
represented the great droves of Texas cattle that were driven past 
the school to be marketed in St. Louis. The little girl did not 
learn to swim but she recalled shooting a pistol on one occasion and 
an Indian, standing near, exclaimed ‘‘Koot! Iste ele-che tayes,’’ 
which means ‘‘ Why, she could kill a man.’’ 


There was an orchard of apple, peach and quince trees at 
Tullahassee and wild flowers covered the prairies in colorful 
patches. ‘‘Gusta’’ and her playmates picked spring-beauties, many 
species of violets, innocence, anemones, red bud, black-eyed Su- 
sans and butterfly weed; in the spring they haunted the surround- 
ing dogwood thickets which looked like immense canopies of white 
lace spread in the woods. 

The children were accustomed to watch the rabbits, deer, 
squirrels, opossums, and racoons in the neighboring woods. Wild 
cats and cougars were sometimes seen, wolves crept close to the 


‘Muskogee Times-Democrat, August 16, 1924, “Old Timer Reviews Days of 
Wm. S. Robertson and His Work at Old Mission” by J. L. DeGroot, p. 1. 


Authority of Samuel Worcester Robertson, Santa Barbara, Califoinia. 
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school and howled in an alarming way. Great flocks of prairie 
chickens were a common sight but the time was gone when buffa- 
loes were to be seen. A neighbor, near the mission, had a buffalo 
he had tamed that furnished interest and amusement for the chil- 
dren. 


When visiting relatives at Park Hill or Tahlequah the long 
journey was made in a wagon. The route led north of the Ar- 
kansas River and the Verdigris was forded near the present town 
of Okay, and the Grand River at Fort Gibson. Sometimes they 
were compelled to ferry the Verdigris near the Arkansas River 
and also the Grand in order to reach Fort Gibson. Droves of cattle 
in the immense cane brakes along the Arkansas made an impress- 
ion on the alert minds of the Robertson children.* 


At the time of the Civil War the mission at Tullahassee was 
abandoned and the missionary families fled to the North. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson with their four children traveled in a covered 
wagon, driven by a part-Indian. The New York missionary had 
been ‘‘ .. . pronounced a ‘Yankee Abolitionist’ and given twenty- 
four hours to quit the Creek nation. We lingered a short time at 
the Cherokee mission [at Park Hill] and then began a hard journey 
through byways of the Ozarks. .. ’’ 


The refugees were three weeks on the way after leaving Park 
Hill where they had deposited most of their belongings with Mrs. 
Robertson’s sister, Mrs. Abijah Hicks. Mr. Robertson narrowly 
escaped death in one house where they spent the night in the 
mountains of Missouri; their ignorant host professed to believe 
the minister a spy. A safe-conduct was secured from Gen. Ster- 
ling Price, whose camp was only a mile away, and he assured him 
“‘the Confederacy does not make war upon preachers nor women 
nor children . . .’” 

The Robertsons finally reached Rollo, Missouri where they 
were cheered by the sight of the Stars and Stripes floating over 
the town. Here they had their first sight of a railroad and the 
children boarded the cars with wide eyes, eager for the great ex- 
perience of a journey into the world. The absence from the Indian 
Territory was not a time of leisure for the Robertsons as their 

3From answers to a questionnaire sent by the author to Mrs. Moore in 1932. 


sMuskogee Daily Phoenix, June 16, 1929, account by Alice M. Robertson. 
sMuskogee Times-Democrat, July 18, 1925, “Old Timer” by J. L. DeGroot. 
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teaching was continued in several places.’ Mr. Robertson con- 
ducted a private school for young men in Mattoon, Illinois but it 
was disrupted when many of the youths volunteered for army ser- 
vice at the time of Gen. Morgan’s raids into Ohio. Augusta at- 
tended a school that year under a Mr. McFarland and his wife.’ 
In Centralia she went for a year to a girl’s school, conducted by 
her father. 


The year 1866 was an eventful one for the youthful Augusta 
who was sent to Dayton, Ohio to attend Cooper Seminary. She 
remained there until 1870 when she was graduated. Latin was one 
of the subjects she studied and it seemed to have made more of an 
impression on her mind than it usually does on young people. 
Letters she received from home were treasured and in her later 
years she read them to the author with wise and witty comments. 
While she admired her mother highly and was exceedingly proud 
of her literary achievements, she frequently spoke of her father in 
a most devoted manner and recounted what a comfort his letters 
were to her during her years in college. She pointed out that 
while her mother and sister Alice wrote long letters, it was in the 
hastily penned notes from her father that she learned of events at 
home. She once remarked that he never wrote anything that was 
not full of interest. Miss Robertson’s letters from home were 
postmarked (in writing) ‘‘Creek Agency’’ or Fort Gibson. 


It is easy to understand why Mr. Robertson was lovingly 
called ‘‘The Teacher’’;: ‘‘I wish I could paint an adequate 


s“The war period was spent as follows: Winneconne,Wisconsin 1861-62; 
Mattoon, Illinois 1862-63; Centralia, Illinois 1863-64; Highland, Kansas 1864-66” 
(Life Sketch of the Reverend William S. Robertson written by his wife, Ann 
Worcester Robertson). 


7In 1859 a Mr. McFarland started a Presbyterian seminary for young ladies 
in Mattoon. Mr. Robertson came ‘here as a Southern refugee. At that time 
Mr. Farland had decided to enlarge his school to include boys and Mr. Robert- 
son was engaged as their teacher. The two schools were in separate buildings 
in the center of the town. The upper part of the building in which Robertson 
taught was used as a girl’s dormitory and the Robertson family lived in the 
back of the building. Mr. Robertson remained for two years and then went 
West as a missionary to the Indians. Although I was not old enough to go to 
school my brother Harvey attended Mr. Robertson’s school and remembers all 
about it (Authority of Miss Anna Riddle, Mattoon, Illinois). “After the war 
the McFarlands moved to Arizona where Mr. McFarland died and it was his 
widow who was later so wonderful in Alaska—she was nurse, teacher, judge, 
matron, superintendent—Dr. Sheldon Jackson was responsible for getting her 
into the work” (Questionnaire, ibid.) 

Priewien James Constantine, Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages, 
p. 68. 
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picture of the missionary ... as he stood framed in the doorway 
... [at Tullahassee]. His hair was long and brown, with little 
Sprays of gray in it. He was at least six feet tall and so thin as 
to be almost gaunt. He wore glasses with lenses so thick that it 
seemed to me they must be a burden to his nose. His face was 
sunburned. But behind the sunburn and the glasses was a face so 
sincere and genuine that I shall carry the image of it to my last 
day.’’» 


One year at college was devoted to teaching as a part of Miss 
Robertson’s training and it proved useful after her return to 
Indian Territory. Her journey home from Ohio was made under 
the care of Captain Field,'° the newly appointed agent to the Creek 
Indians. From Cincinnati they traveled to Baxter Springs, Kan- 
sas, where they were obliged to spend the night. The town was 
the last station on the railroad and the young girl was kept awake 
all night by the swearing and noise of the rough characters who 
invariably hung about the end of the road. Captain Field had 
brought a small satchel containing $30,000 in eurreney with him 
and he had Miss Robertson use it as a foot stool aboard the train. 
While they were eating their supper at Baxter Springs the officer 
kept a close watch on his money and immediately afterward he 
hunted up a banker and left the satchel with him until morning. 
They departed by stage and took dinner the next day at Adair. 
There were a number of people at the hotel table and when a 
critical guest referred to the pie crust as ‘‘sole leather’’ the wait- 
ress showed her resentment by throwing a heavy teacup at his 
head. ‘‘We then went to Fort Gibson and instead of leaving me 
there Captain Field took me to his home at Fern Mountain [near 
where the Creek Agency was located], and then took me to Tulla- 
hassee and I remember that Mother wasn’t glad to see me because 
I came home on Sunday.’”"! 

Miss Robertson began teaching the girls at Tullahassee and 
continued until 1882. An occurrence that made a lasting im- 


sMuskogee Times-Democrat, August 16, 1924, p. 1. 

10Francis Almon Field, a native of Ohio, entered the army as a private. 
He served throughout the Civil War and was honorably discharged October 1, 
1870 at his own request. He was brevetted captain July 2, 1863, for gallant 
and meritorious service at the battle of Gettysburg (Historical Register . 
of the United States Army ... by Francis B. Heitman, Washington, 1903, Vol. I, 
p. 419). 

Interview with Mrs. Moore, December 14, 1933. 
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pression on the memory of the young teacher was the advent of 
the grasshoppers in 1874, The insects settled in a solid mass on 
the picket fence at the mission; they covered the trunks of the 
trees; ate all of the peaches, leaving the bare stones hanging to 
the twigs perched on every blade of grass and the children were 
greatly amused to see all of the little brown heads sticking up. 
When the grasshoppers flew long streamers of iridescent cobwebs 
caught on their wings and rendered them beautiful in the sun- 
shine. 


The first paper published in the Creek Nation was Our 
Monthly issued from Tullahassee Mission. Volume I was written 
with pen and ink with one copy to an issue but in January, 1873, 
No. I of Vol. 2 appeared, in print, with Mr. Robertson as editor. 
Mrs. Robertson was the principal contributor and their son, Sam- 
uel Worcester Robertson chief printer. The Creek National Coun- 
cil having given a hand press to the school, Mr. Robertson and 
his daughter, Augusta studied the art of printing from a hand- 
book, and taught Samuel who was just entering his teens. A 
supply of type came with the press but much of the old type from 
the Park Hill Mission Press was moved to Tullahassee after the 
Civil War and was thus utilized for more years in bringing eivili- 
zation to the Indians. 


Our Monthly was printed in Creek and English and in Oct- 
ober, 1874 the National Council passed an act appropriating $100 
to pay for 1,000 copies of the paper to be distributed free to 
citizens of the Creek country. When the youthful printer fell be- 
hind in his type-setting ‘‘Sister Gusta’’ would come to his rescue, 
lending a helping hand after a hard day’s teaching.” 


John H. Craig, employed as farmer at the mission, fell in love 
with the blonde young teacher and they were married April 15, 
1877. A daughter was born to them whom they named Alice 
Galloway She lived only seven and a half months and her sad 
young parents took the little body to the mission burying ground 
at Park Hill. Mr. Craig soon fell a victim to tuberculosis and 
followed the baby to the grave. 


Miss Nancy Thompson, one of the original workers at the 
mission, was born in Washington County, Virginia, March 20, 


‘Authority of Samuel Worcester Robertson. 
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1792. She became a member of Gideon Blackburn’s church at 
Marysville, Tennessee, in 1806. She decided to become a mission- 
ary to the Cherokees and was assigned in 1826 to Haweis Mission, 
located about a mile north of Coosa River, near Rome, Georgia. 
In March, 1833 she was transferred to Willstown Mission near 
Fort Payne, Alabama. Three years later she was serving at 
Creek Path (now Guntersville, Alabama). In 1839 she removed 
with the Cherokee Indians when they were forced to leave their 
homes in the East and she continued her duties at Park Hill in 
the mission established by Dr. Worcester.* In 1849 Miss Thomp- 
son went to the new Creek mission at Tullahassee. ‘‘ ... by her 
long experience in boarding schools among the Indians, her re- 
markably good judgment, and common-sense, [she] was of immense 
assistance in preparing for and afterwards in conducting the mis- 
sion work.'4 


According to an associate at the school, Miss Thompson was 
not well educated and she occupied the position of stewardess at 
the school. She was fond of reading and was a subscriber to the 
New York Observer. This newspaper was divided into two parts, 
one secular and the other religious. Miss Nancy read the news 
portion through the week reserving the religious part for Sunday 
reading.'® 


A touching description of Miss Nancy is given in Scenes in the 
Indian Country by Augustus W. Loomis (Philadelphia, 1859, 
86 ff) : ‘‘Soon after our mission was established among the Creeks, 
she joined it, and for more than thirty years has she been toiling, 
planning, and praying for the interests of these Missions. . . 


‘‘Day after day she worked in the kitchen or laundry, or school 
room, or in nursing the sick—anywhere, so that she might be use- 


1sHistory of American Missions from their Commencement to the Present 
Time, Worcester, 1840, p. 337; Torchlights to the Cherokees by Robert Sparks 
Walker, New York, 1931, p. 53. 

4History of the Mission Work Among the Creek Indians, 1832-88 by Rey. 
Robert M. Loughridge, published in the Indian Record. Written at Wealaka, 
I. T. Dec. 9, 1887. Typed copy in library of Grant Foreman. 

18sMrs. Moore stated that Miss Thompson was born in North Carolina or 
Tennessee. The Rev. S. A. Worcester in a report from Park Hill to Pierce 
M. Butler, Cherokee agent, July 18, 1845, wrote: “Miss Nancy Thompson (an- 
other teacher) was born in.Blount County, Tenn. and is 53 years old. She 
joined the mission as an assistant in 1826” (Office Indian Affairs, Cherokee 


File B 2599). 
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ful. Day after day for thirty years, she labored and fainted not .. . 
It was still the cause which lay nearest her heart . . . the mission- 
aries were constantly consulting her, and freely and kindly was 
advice imparted. . .”’ 


During the Civil War’ Miss Thompson stayed at Centralia, 
Illinois later joining Mr. and Mrs. Robertson at the Indian Insti- 
tute at Highland, Kansas. She returned to Tullahassee in Novem- 
ber, 1866 and resumed her work which she was able to continue 
until her ninety-first year. 


Tullahassee was burned in 1880 but the brave and resourceful 
missionaries converted the laundry into a dining and living room 
while the work shops and wagon shed were fitted up for school and 
sleeping rooms at a trifling expense. Twenty boys were received 
in the school of whom fourteen were orphans. Health in the school 
was good that year except for two cases of pneumonia. Miss 
Thompson, who had been a power and a comfort in every emer- 
gency, died and her body was interred in the Mission Cemetery at 
Park Hill where she rests ‘‘between my father and the fence en- 
closing our kindred. . .’”' 


Six weeks later, from overwork and anxiety, Mr. Robertson 
died and the following spring his daughter, Mrs. Craig was ap- 
pointed principal pro tem. Later she was made superintendent 
until the school was turned over to the Negroes.’7 Mrs. Craig asked 
permission to open the school in October and continue it until the 
completion of the new building at Wealaka but the trustees de- 
cided against the project.'* 


On a vacation from Tullahassee Mrs. Craig went to Washing- 
ton to visit her sister Alice who was employed as a clerk in the 
Indian Office. She was accompanied by Miss Samantha Brown, 
also a teacher at the mission. ‘‘One day we visited the White 
House where the famous old colored doorman met us. I told him 
it was our only chance to see the White House and asked him to 
show us all he could. He took us through the East room and on 
through the Red, the Green and the Blue parlors. When we came 


1sAuthority of Mrs. Moore. 


"The Indian Territory by H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, St. Louis, 1892, pp. 358-59. 
'sOklahoma Historical Society archives, No. 3684. 
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back into the corridor a line of men and women were climbing the 
stairs to the second floor and the porter told us to fall in line and 
see the president. President Grant was standing with one -hand 
resting on the end of his cabinet table and every man and woman 
took his hand without a word being spoken. It struck my funny 
bone and when my turn came I looked up in his face and said 
‘From the Territory, General.’ I shall never forget the smile that 
lit up his tired face as he answered, ‘I am very happy to meet you 
Madam.’ Wasn’t it amusing? As if there was only one territory 
and he still a general!’’» 


While a young lady, Miss Robertson visited her uncle, the Rev. 
Henry M. Robertson, pastor of a Presbyterian church in Columbus, 
Ohio. ‘‘. .. He took me through the capitol building and intro- 
duced me to his friend Governor [Rutherford B.] Hayes. What I 
remember best was the great number of captured Confederate 
flags that were returned later to the South—at least most of them.”’ 


On November 20, 1882 Mrs. Craig became the bride of Judge 
Napoleon Bonaparte Moore at Oswego, Kansas, in the home of the 
Rev. John Elliott who read the marriage vows. Moore was prom- 
inent in the affairs of the Creek Nation. He was born in Russell 
County, Alabama, June 8, 1828. His father was William Moore, 
his mother Lucy Chemulee of the Kussetah town. Judge Moore 
was educated in the puble schools of the nation. He served as a 
lieutenant in Col. D. N. McIntosh’s regiment in the Confederate 
army, fighting throughout the Civil War. He was revenue collec- 
tor for his tribe ; was elected to the House of Warriors for four years 
and to the House of Kings for the same number of years; he was 
judge of the supreme court of the Creek Nation.” 


Judge and Mrs. Moore made their home at his 200 acre ‘‘Mule 
Shoe Ranch,’’ three and a half miles from the present town of 
Haskell. Their first home was a log house sixteen feet square but 
they soon added a story and half frame house to it and covered 
the logs with siding. Their Negro farmer occupied an adjoining 
log cabin. 


19Questionnaire, zbid. 

20Muskogee and Northeastern Oklahoma by John D. Benedict, Chicago, 1922, 
p. 181; Times-Democrat, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, August 8, 1935, “The Moores 
of Mule Shoe and Half Moon Ranches” by Harriette Johnson Westbrook, p. 14, 
cols. 2-5. 
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After the loss of Tullahassee it soon became evident that it 
must be replaced by another school and Miss Alice M. Robertson 
went-east to raise funds for the building among friends of the In- 
dians. During her absence, Mrs. Moore filled her place in the 
Creek public school at Okmulgee where she stayed with her widowed 
mother. 


Trustees, appointed by the two houses of the National Coun- 
cil to supervise the selection of a site and the building of the new 
mission, were N. B. Moore, chairman, Thomas J. Adams and 
Thomas Ward Perryman. They were also empowered to make 
a contract with the Woman’s Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church which had agreed to funish $10,- 
000 while the Creek National Council appropriated $2,500.?! 


This school was ‘‘for the especial benefit of the full bloods in 
the western part of the Muskogee Nation’’ and the committee ex- 
pressed deep regret that the project had been delayed by ‘‘ ... the 
unhappy troubles among our countrymen which for many months 
rendered it impossible to proceed. . .’’ The committee finally 
agreed on a promising site on Salt Creek but when a well was 
dug, after considerable expense, the water was found unfit for 
use and the location was abandoned.?? 


“‘This Council [1883] passed an Act directing your commit- 
tee to place the school on the south side of the Deep Fork River. 
In compliance with this act a location was first chosen in New 
Yorker town, but the people of that town objecting to the site as 
too near their square [busk ground], a third and successful attempt 
to secure a satisfactory location was made, and the committee agree- 
ing on that place known as the ‘Jimmy Larney place,’ near David 
Carr’s ranch on the south side of the Deep Fork River about fif- 
teen miles [almost due west] from the Muskokee Capital. . .’’ 


It was desired to have the school ‘‘ . . . as nearly as possible 
in the nature of a christian family . . [with] the boys and girls 
in separate buildings under the care of teachers who should ex- 
ercise a parental care over them. ..’’? Four buildings were erected: 


21“Provision for this mission was made by the Creek Council in the session 
of Oct. 2, 1882. . . “(Okmulgee Daily Times, Friday, May 10, 1935, “Nuyaka 
Mission” by Harriette Johnson Westbrook, Dojo eColsau-5) = 

220klahoma Historical Society archives, No. 36638. 

2s] bid. 
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“‘the first contains a chapel or assembly room and school rooms, 
the second the boy’s home and Superintendent’s apartment, the 
third and fourth are smaller cottages for the girls and the teachers 
in charge of them. Each of the last three buildings is complete in 
itself, with kitchen, dining room, bath room, &c.’’* The act had 
provided for forty pupils at $70.00 per annum to be cared for in 
the mission but through the liberality of the Presbyterian Board, 
buildings had been provided which would accommodate at least 
twice the original number specified by the council and this was a 
great blessing, in the opinion of the committee, owing to the ‘‘great 
and increasing desire of the Muskokee people to have their children 
in boarding school .. .”’ 


The trustees asked for an additional appropriation for the 
building of a barn and other out buildings, for fences, the pur- 
chase of live stock and submitted an estimate for the expenses. 
This report contains a statement that the daughters of Mr. Robert- 
son had requested that the school should be named for him but a 
letter is appended from Augusta Robertson Moore saying: ‘‘ While 
we gratefully appreciate the respect shown the memory of our 
father by the Principal Chief calling the new school ‘Robertson 
Institute’ we should prefer that it receive its name from the 
language of the Muskokee people. Our father, during his lifetime, 
sought no distinction save that of entire and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the Muskokees.’’s The school was accordingly named 
Nuyaka Mission.?* 

On April 16, 1885 this school was opened with Mrs. Moore 
as principal and superintendent. During the first ten years she 
was employed by the Presbyterian Board her salary was paid by 
the Rev. T. K. Beecher of Elmira, New York.?? The faculty of 


24] bid. 

25] bid. 

26In 1777 the people of several Okfuskee settlements moved from the Chat- 
tahoochee River to the banks of the Tallapoosa where they made a new home 
which they called Nuyaka. This word was an attempt to modify the name of 
New York (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 73, 
Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors by John R. Swanton, 
Washington, 1922, p. 248. 

27Thomas K. Beecher, a son of Dr. Lyman Beecher and brother of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, February 10, 1824. 
He was graduated from Illinois College, Jacksonville, _Ilinois in 1843, and 
later became pastor of a Congregational church at Elmira. He was an eloquent 
preacher and a zealous philanthropist (Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography . . . by Joseph Thomas, M. D., L. L. D., Philadelphia, 1888). 
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Nuyaka Misison was composed of seven women teachers and one 
man who had charge of the boys out of school hours. The Rev. 
Thomas Ward Perryman was pastor of the church and instructed 
pupils in the Bible.* At the first meeting of the board on April, 
17, 1885, David Thompson, Koncharty Micco, Thomas J. Adams 
and A. R. Moore were present. Hotulko Fixico was a member of 
the board but was not in attendance.* 


At the opening of Nuyaka ‘‘. . . seventy pupils were enrolled 
...and of these but two boys and less than a dozen girls could speak 
English at all. The highest class at the time, consisted of two girls 
in the second reader... 


‘‘The plan of Nuyaka Mission is to furnish the native chil- 
dren—especially girls—with a good Christian training. The latter 
are taught all that thrifty Christian mothers teach their daughters, 
viz., washing, ironing, making and mending their clothes, as well as 
general house-work. English only is allowed to be spoken. The two 
cottages . . . are ‘Marquand and Robertson,’ so called from the 
donors of the money which paid for the buildings... Mrs. Moore is 
an excellent financier, as well as an educational superintendent. ’’:° 


The committee on education of the Muskokee Nation, October 
17, 1885, asked for an appropriation of $5,600 for the scholastic 
year 1885-86 for ‘‘New Yorker Mission.’’ The matter was rec- 
ommended by Henry Thompson, president of the House of Kings, 
concurred in by T. J. Adams, speaker of the House of Warriors 


and approved by J. S. Perryman, Principal Chief on October 23, 
1885. 


Some of the expenses incurred at Nuyaka were ‘‘Sofkey for a 
sick boy, 15 cents,’’ berries and sofkey gritts; fifteen pounds of 
honey; venison hams at fifty cents each; one wild turkey fifty 
cents; apples, plums, sweet potatoes and milk; ‘‘2 chickens .25.’’ 


28Thomas Ward Perryman, Creek Indian, was born in 1846. He was edu- 
cated at Tullahassee Mission where he was noted as a diligent pupil. He be- 
came a teacher and district attorney before being ordained a Presbyterian min- 
ister. He was a member of the Creek Council and he and his second wife, the 
former Ella Brown of Kittanning, Pennsylvania, taught at Nuyaka. Mr. Perry- 
man devoted much time to assisting Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson in the final re- 
vision of her translations of the New Testament (Pilling, op. cit., p. 69). 

2»Okmulgee Daily Times, May 10, 1935, p. 3, cols. 1-5. 

s0Q’Beirne, op. cit., p. 44. 


*t\Oklahoma Historical Society archives, No. 36640, 
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Provisions were bought from James Parkinson, James A. Patter- 
son & Co., and F. B. Severs. Ferriage was a large and frequent 
item in the expenses of the school.:2 


Chief Perryman approved the same amount for ‘‘Nuyarker 
Mission”’ for the school year 1887-88 and Augusta R. Moore, 
superintendent, made her fourth annual report to the House of 
Kings and the House of Warriors. The school term began Septem- 
ber 30, 1887 and closed with a public examination June 23, 1888. 
During the fall term there were several cases of malarial fever 
among the students some of whom were taken home by their par- 
ents. Six homesick pupils who ran away, lost their places as they 
did not return to the school. Highty-four names were retained on 
the rolls. There were no deaths at the mission during the year 
but Melissa James one of the pupils, had to be taken home 
a victim of consumption and she died in about three months. 
One of the most promising students, and the one who had made the 
greatest progress for the length of time he had attended school 
was Gabriel Ispahecha but he was stricken with the same fatal 
disease in April and died at his home, the middle of July. 


During the year a number of barrels of clothing were sent to 
the mission from which many of the children were entirely or 
partly clothed. Other gifts were fruit trees to the value of $20.00; 
a grant of 100 Bibles and a large pulpit Bible from the American 
Bible Society; a set of fire extinguishers for each of the three 
cottages from the Board of Home Missions; many new books 
and $199.00 from James Parkinson for an addition to the Boys’ 
Hall. 


Mrs. Moore reported: ‘‘A year ago a young Californian half 
breed Indian who had worked on the Mission farm, for a year and 
a half, died at Nuyaka . . . the name of the young man was Peter 
Simes.’’ An unsuccessful effort was made to find his friends and 
after all of the expenses of his illness and burial were paid it was 
decided to buy cattle for the mission with the remainder of his 
money as the amount could easily be refunded if his relatives 


ever appeared. 


A full accounting of the funds appropriated by the Creek 
Nation was made in this report: ‘‘For Buildings $2500.00; for 


| hae Poi 
32] bid., No. 36641. 
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furniture $1000.00; the farm, stock, wagons, ete., $1600.00. Total 
$5100.00. The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions paid the 
balance of the $12000.00 which the mision buildings cost, and also 
paid $1200.00 in addition to the $1000.00 for furnishing the school 
properly... 

‘‘Hrom the time of the third quarterly payment of last year’s 
drafts until within two weeks of the time the third quarterly 
draft for the present year was due, not one cent was paid on the 
Nuyaka drafts, although they were duly made out, audited and 
presented. The school was, therefore, for one whole year, run on 
eredit, and would have had to be closed but for the kindness of 
F. B. Severs and James Parkinson, who paid all of my bills for 
the year. . .’’** The school of forty-four boys and forty-three girls 
during that term, numbered many of the most prominent names in 
the tribe. Among the pupils were members of the families of 
Herrod, Porter, Berryhill, Monahwee, Harrell, Tiger, Sands, Che- 
cote, Dunson, Bruner, Marshall, Yargee and McGilvray.*4 


On October 9, 1888 the secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church notified the Muskogee Council, 
which was then in session: ‘‘I regret to announce that our efficient 
Superintendent of Nuyaka school felt compelled to resign the first 
of August. I desire to bear testimony to the efficiency of Mrs. 
Moore and to her zeal and earnestness as a teacher and her ecap- 
abilities as a manager of Nuyaka school.’ : 


An extra was issued November 1, 1888 by the Muskogee Phoe- 
mix, printed on rose colored paper, to announce the appointment 
of Judge Moore as treasurer of the Muskokee Nation. The paper 
commented on the appointment as ‘‘a most fitting one and a just 
tribute to his sterling worth. The Creek treasury is safe in his 
hands.’’ Mrs. Moore’s financial talent was again brought into 
service and she ‘‘was called the ‘Little Treasurer’ because she kept 
the books and paid the bills so that she was de facto treasurer.’ ’s* 


It. is said that ‘‘a movement was once started to have her 
adopted into the Creek nation, but nothing came of it. It would 

ssIbid., No. 36643. 

34] bid. 

35[bid., No. 36644. 


ssNotes furnished the author by Samuel Worcester Robertson after the death 
of his sister. 
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have honored the Creeks, had they adopted her.’’7 Mr. 8S. W. 
Robertson states that ‘‘The ‘honor’ of being made citizens of the 
Creek nation was lost to the whole Robertson family when the 
council refused to pass a bill that would have granted them citizen- 
ship because they feared to establish a precedent that they might 
not want to follow later I have a copy of the bill... It may be 
that at that time [while Judge Moore was treasurer] a special ef- 
fort was made to give citizenship to Gusta, but if so, I never hap- 
pened to hear of it.’’ 


Mrs. Moore wrote an interesting account of the manner in 
which the Creek elections were conducted: ‘‘The voters of each 
‘town’ —Kussehta, Okfuskee, Alabama ete., gathered at a set time, 
opposing candidates stood at the head of parallel lines made by 
their friends who were then counted by the town king, as near as 
I understood the method — it was like the Jews going to their 
home town to be taxed. No matter how the ‘towns’ were inter- 
married they had to go to their ‘town’ to vote. Mr. Moore was a 
Kussehta and he had to go to his town near Okmulgee.’’2* 


Mrs. Moore accompanied her husband to Washingion in 1888- 
89 when he went as one of the delegates from his nation. The 
purpose of the delegation was ‘‘to try to get congress to appro- 
priate $400,000.00 of the Creek funds for a per capita payment to 
relieve distress. [Their attorney], Ex-Gov. [S. J.] Crawford of 
Kansas managed to get the bill tacked on to the Indian appropri- 
ation bill as a ‘rider’. Senator [James Kimbrough] Jones of Ar- 
kansas was a warm friend of Mr. Moore’s and did all he could. 
It had leaked out that [President] Harrison would demand a 
very heavy bond—at that time the Creek Treasurer’s bond was 
only $5000.00. Severs and Patterson and others in Oklahoma [ In- 
dian Territory] with the help of their wholesalers in St. Louis were 
prepared for a million dollars.* 


“‘T |. . went with him [Mr. Moore] by appointment to call on 
President Harrison. We sent in our cards (Mr. Moore’s as Treas- 
urer of the Creek Nation) and mine as superintendent of the 


27Sunday Times-Democrat, Okmulgee, August 18, 1935, p. I, col. I and p. 9, 
col. 4, 

seQuestionnaire, ibid. 

s9Capt. Frederick B. Severs and Mr. James A. Patterson were wealthy and 
prominent merchants in the Creek Nation. 
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Presbyterian mission school at Nuyaka. Mr. Moore told his errand ; 
that he wished to know officially what bond the president would 
require of him. He tossed our cards with a disdainful gesture 
into the waste basket and answered that he hadn’t decided on the 
exact amount, but it would be very large. The outcome was that 
no extra bond was required! I was head clerk in paying the 
money out and by act of council was allowed to take Mr. Moore is 
place while he was sick a few days.’’4° 


Mrs. Moore resumed her position at Nuyaka and her report 
for 1891-92 stated that subjects taught in the school were Algebra, 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, United States History, English 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading and Bible. All of the students 
were given a thorough examination in these studies at the close of 
school. The Board seemed surprised at the proficiency shown by 
the highest classes. The health in the mission had been remark- 
ably good although sickness throughout the country was unusually 
common that year. Mrs. Moore noted with regret that a few pupils 
had run away but that the average attendence was 7744. She 
stated that this was probably her last report: ‘‘on account of 
family reasons have been compelled to lay down my school work.’’ 
She was succeeded by W. B. Robe who, with other members of his 
family, had a remarkable teaching career in the missions of Indian 
Territory."! 


“‘T have known all of the Creek chiefs since the [Civil] War. 
Went to school with Pleasant Porter [at Tullahassee Mission]. I 
had children of both Sam Checote and Isparhechar in my Nuyaka 
school. I knew [Gov.] C. N. Haskell ...I heard Bryan speak in 
Muskogee and heard his famous peace speech on the hill side at 
Hot Springs. I knew my uncle, Goy. (Francis A.) Pierpont of 
Virginia who married my father’s youngest and favorite sister, 
Julia Augusta.’’ Mrs. Moore was named Ann for her mother and 
Augusta for Mrs. Pierpont. ‘‘I knew Chief W. P. Ross of the 


4eQuestionnaire, ibid. 


41Oklahoma Historical Society archives, No. 36645. “The famous old Nuyaka 
mission, after almost half a century’s tutelage of Indian youths closed its doors 
forever last week, The last graduates received their diplomas, the superintendent 
made his final talk to the students, and the footsteps of the children were heard 
for the last time in the old halls... The school buildings there will be sold 
at auction, The furniture and books will be moved to the Euchee Mission at 
Sapulpa” (Tulsa Tribune, May 31, 1922). 
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Cherokees and the famous John Ross before the war. His family 
attended grand father’s church at Park Hill. . .’’# 


Mrs. Moore relinquished her position because of the declining 
health of her husband and they retired to their ranch which was a 
center of hospitality. Friends and travelers were always wel- 
comed and missionaries were received and made to feel at home. 
On these occasions religious services were held before the house, 
under the forest trees on the spacious lawn. 


In 1908 Judge and Mrs. Moore built a stone church in the 
town of Haskell as a memorial to her parents. It is called Robert- 
son Memorial Chapel. While no children were born of the marriage 
of Judge and Mrs. Moore it cannot be said that they were childless 
as their home was a refuge for numerous orphans and Mrs. Moore 
helped to educate twenty young people. Judge Moore died October 
10, 1911 at Battle Creek, Michigan where his wife had taken him 
hoping for an improvement in his health. Mrs. Moore carried on 
the interests of her husband and managed the ‘‘Mule Shoe Ranch”’ 
for years. 


In 1912 she embarked on a trip abroad, her principal interest 
being a visit to Palestine. The itinerary was expanded to include 
the other countries around the Mediterranean as well as Germany 
and the British Isles, where she particularly enjoyed visits to the 
famous cathedrals. Mrs. Moore, being widely read, had a thorough 
understanding of the historical and literary shrines she visited and 
she was able to transmit much of her pleasure to other people by 
her letters to the Haskell News and by talks in churches and schools 
after her return home. 


When the first meeting of the American Red Cross was called 
in Haskell Mrs. Moore was elected head of the organization, which 
was a branch of the Muskogee County Chapter. This branch ac- 
complished fine work under the patriotic women of the town 
who organized auxiliaries at Stone Bluff, Hickory Grove and 
Choska. A. member of the branch was sent to Muskogee to learn 
surgical dressings; Mrs. Moore took great delight in learning to 
knit and she was as pleased as Punch the day she first turned a 
heel in a pair of socks intended for a soldier. No call was ever 
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made on the Haskell branch that was not filled on time and in 
a most satisfactory manner. 


Mrs. Moore made a second voyage abroad in 1922 when she 
again visited the countries around the Mediterranean. She was in 
the Ghiza Gardens at Cairo when the guns were fired to mark the 
change of rulers in Egypt. She saw Gen. Edmund Henry Hynman 
Allenby ‘‘among his roses which he tended personally, and was 
shown over the grounds of the British crown there. 


‘‘T was on board our ship in the Constantinople harbor when 
the city on both sides of the Golden Horn, and all the shipping, 
was illuminated in honor of Mohammed’s birthday. I saw the 
brilliant show when the sultan went to prayer.’ 


When Mrs. Moore’s sister Alice was a candidate for congress 
from the third Oklahoma district she was supported by her sister 
in every way; she gave her time, her strength and much of her 
personal means to further her sister’s ambition. No one took 
greater delight in the honors that were showered on the second 
woman member of the House of Representatives and some of Mrs. 
Moore’s happiest recollections were of her visits to Washington 
during her sister’s term in the House. ‘‘While Alice was in con- 
gress she sent me to a review of the cavalry at Ft. Myer by Gen- 
eral Pershing. After the review there was a 12 o’clock breakfast 
at. [the home of the commandant] and there I met the girlishly 
lovely Grace Coolidge. . . 


““One of the greatest days of my life was when Alice had an 
important Indian committee meeting at the hour that the inter- 
national peace conference made public its report in the hall of the 
D. A. R building. [Mrs. Moore took her sister’s place.] Exactly 
on the hour the members entered the hall. I had a splendid seat 
where I could see and hear everybody... So many left the House 
to attend that I heard a member say ‘this looks like a meeting of 
the House.’ 


““Alice took me with her to the reception in the Pan-American 
building—if I remember it was given by Secretary Hughes for 
the Peruvian minister—the one who sent Alice a splendid bouquet 
because, when for the first time in the history of the world a 
woman presided over a legislative body, the question brought up 
for discussion was whether the U. S. should be represented at the 
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Peruvian fair. There I met Secretary Mellon and talked to him, 
and to Chinese ambassador Sze and his interesting wife. I ex- 
claimed over their excellent English and asked Mr. Sze where he 
studied and he said Cornell.’’ 


Mrs. Moore had travelled extensively in her own country, in 
Canada and in Mexico where she recounts: ‘‘I saw the very hand- 
some marble mausoleum that [Pancho] Villa had built for himself 
on ground which he stole—removing the bodies long buried there. 
I was a guest in the house of the man in Chihuahua who sold the 
million dollar mine to Potter Palmer of Chicago.’’** She attended 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, the World’s Fair at 
Chicago where she ‘‘was caught in the fearful jam the night of 
October 9th’’ (1893), the fairs at St. Louis and Seattle. 


Mrs. Moore told with glee that ‘‘when Mr. Moore was in Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Taft made an address. The thing I remember 
best is that [Dr. John Harvey] Kellogg sat on the stage, as a 
member of the reception committee, next his rival and enemy, Post, 
and we who knew were amused at the disdain they showed toward 
each other. . 


“‘The only time I ever saw Roosevelt was when he spoke from 
a stage on the Katy right of way [in Muskogee]. Alice had not 
been invited to be on the reception committee but he asked for her 
at once and I heard him say that Alice Robertson would be post- 
master as long as he was president.’’** Mrs. Moore was in Mus- 
kogee in 1882 when an earthquake shook the town: she was visiting 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. Grace R. Merriam, in Santa Barbara, 
California when the earthquake took place on the anniversary 
of the first one that destroyed so large a part of the city. 


On May 22, 1934 Mrs. Moore sent to the author a letter say- 
ing: ‘‘I am inclosing a letter from Sister Alice for you to do with 
as you think best. You may have the story written for publication 
that she mentions.’’ Miss Robertson’s letter, written aboard the 
presidential yacht Mayflower, on the note paper of the craft is as 
follows: ‘‘My dear Augusta: One of the finest men in the Pres- 
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byterian ministry was sent abroad when he could not take his 
wife ‘Jennie’ with him. He carried with him a little framed 
picture of her and used to take it out and turn it in all directions 
saying ‘Look Jennie, look!’ 


‘“So I wish you could look, for this tiny scrap is written on the 
‘Mayflower’ the ‘President’s Own’ yacht, on which I am out for 
a day’s ‘junketing’ the only woman invited,— 


‘‘And this is as much as I wrote, for there was too much 
doing. I wish I could give you a history of the day, when the 
Secy. of the Navy treated me as tho’ I were the especial guest of 
honor, how Mrs. Harding’s room was placed at my disposal &e, &e. 


‘Don’t give this little boasting to the papers— If I can I’ll 
write a little account of the day ... Alice. Thursday May 20.”’ 


Mrs. Moore made many valuable contributions to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society in the way of letters, manuscripts and pic- 
tures. She was elected three times to the school board of Haskell 
where she gave devoted service. She served two full terms ‘‘... 
and then we voted ourselves out to be part of a union school dis- 
trict.’’46 


She was a member of the Haskell Women’s Civie League, the 
American Red Cross, vice president of American Bible Society, 
president of the federated women’s missionary societies of Haskell, 
president of the missionary society of the Robertson Memorial and 
member of the Ladies’ Guild of the same church. 


During the influenza epidemic of 1918 the mayor of Haskell 
called upon Mrs. Moore to take charge of the situaton and she 
acquitted herself, as she always did, with honor to herself and satis- 
faction to the public. Mrs. Moore was formerly a wealthy woman 
but she had impoverished herself doing for other people. She made 
an unsolicited gift of $500.00 to help liquidate the indebtedness 
of the University of Tulsa, formerly Henry Kendall College of 
Muskogee, which was founded by Miss Alice M. Robertson. For 
the last year and a half of Mrs. Moore’s life she resided with 
Mr. and Mrs. Head Right Moore, on their ranch near Haskell. She 
and Judge Moore had reared this nephew when he was left a tiny 
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orphan and he and his faithful wife showed their appreciation by 
their tender care of ‘‘Aunt.’’ Mrs. Moore displayed with pride 
a wool cover for her bed made by her niece ‘‘Ellen’’ from lambs 
she had grown on the ranch.’’ 


Mrs. Moore never lost her interest in world affairs and at an 
advanced age she was able to read without glasses. Her letters 
to her friends were filled with shrewd comments on events in this 
country and abroad. She was a delightful hostess and a charming 
guest. Her kindness and charity were a part of her being and her 
place cannot be filled in the community she loved and called home. 


The day before her death she was visited by a party of friends 
from Okmulgee. Among them was the Rev. Sam Checote, one of 
her pupils at Tullahassee. On being shown into her room he knelt 
beside her bed and while holding her hands he prayed in Creek 
““eiving thanks for the life of the great, good woman who had done 
so much for his people. Then he prayed that she might know the 
peace of an untroubled heart after a life spent so well... 


“After a while she asked me to hand Mr. Checote her old 
Creek hymnal, she wanted him to sing... They sang No. 1, first 
in the modern version and then to the old tribal chant... [with] 
a clear, ringing ‘God bless you’ ’’ her old friend left her.‘* She 
died that night and her bark sailed out on her last voyage on the 
wings of a prayer and song from the lips of a member of the 
tribe to whose betterment her life had been devoted. Mrs. Moore 
was found dead in her bed on the morning of August 17, 1935, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Moore. She had been in ill 
health for over a year and her end came as a result of heart 
trouble.‘ 


Her funeral services were held in the Robertson Memorial 
Chapel and were largely attended by friends from Muskogee, 
Tulsa, Okmulgee, and other towns. The services were conducted 
by the Rey. C. M. Wallace of Muskogee, Rev. R. J. Lamb and Rey. 


47Letter from Mrs. Moore to author, April 12, 1934. 

asLetter from Mrs. Harriette Johnson Westbrook, of Okmulgee, to author, 
August 28, 1935. 

«Muskogee Times-Democrat, August 17, 1935, p. I, col. I; Muskogee Daily 
Phoenix, Sunday, August 18, 1935, p. I, col. 5; Sunday Times-Democrat, Okmul- 
gee, August 18, 1935, “Mrs. Augusta Moore” by Harriette Johnson Westbrook, 
p. I, col. I and p. 9, col. 4. 
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C. W. Kerr of Tulsa. She was buried beside her husband in the 
Haskell cemetery.*° 


Mrs. Moore is survived by her brother Samuel W. Robertson of 
Santa Barbara, by a nephew, Hon. Alfred Robertson of the same 
city ; by her nieces Mrs. Roderick Thompson of Santa Barbara and 
Mrs. Joseph Daltry of Middletown, Connecticut (daughters of her 
sister Grace R. Merriman); and four cousins, children of her 
mother’s sister, Mrs. G. I. Hopson, Mrs. Edith Walker and Miss 
Emma Hicks, of Muskogee, and Herbert W. Hicks of Vinita, 
Oklahoma.®! 


Mrs. Moore modestly summed up her life in the questionnaire 
frequently quoted in this sketch: ‘‘ .. . while leading a very quiet 
life I have seen a great deal of my own country, parts of Canada 

. . and Mexico, besides my foreign {European|tours .. . I have 
enjoyed living and glimpses into the lives of people far above me 
in education and position.”’ 


soMuskogee Daily Phoenix, Tuesday, August 20, 1935. 


. eee: Times-Democrat, August 17, 1935, p. I, col. I and Number Nine 
age 2. : 
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John Bartlett Meserve. 


It is to the social upheaval and the chaos of religious beliefs 
which engaged England and all Europe in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, that America is indebted for its first substantial settlement. 
When the Church of England folk began to oppress the Puritans 
in the valley of the lower Trent, the Puritans withdrew to Holland 
and from thence came to Massachusetts. When, under Cromwell’s 
regime, the Roundhead abused the Churchman, the latter sought 
refuge in Virginia. Likewise later, the persecuted Quaker found 
a haven in New Jersey and Pennsylvania and the Catholic sought 
religious tolerance in Maryland. Here each brought his peculiar 
religious tenets and here they continued to dispute wherever they 
were afforded an opportunity or could beg one. The Scotch immi- 
grant to the shores of America was influenced by the repeated 
collapse of his efforts to reestablish the Stuarts upon the throne 
of England. He was of Calvinistic stock but was less serious 
minded about laying up treasures in Heaven; his interest was ab- 
sorbed in the plentitude of golden opportunity among the Indians 
in the new country. These sturdy, militant folk settled largely in 
the Carolinas and later in Georgia. The Highlanders, in many in- 
stances and quite naturally, headed back into the hill country of 
these colonies and obviously their immediate contact with the 
Indians was much more complete than was that of other settlers 
who lingered in the tide-water regions. The Indians gave a ready 
response to the fraternal spirit evidenced by the Scottish settlers, 
the utmost comity prevailed and many of the Highlanders were ac- 
corded tribal membership. Numerous Scotch traders and settlers 
intermarried with the women of the tribes, bequeathing a mental 
poise to their descendants, many of whom achieved wealth, distinc- 
tion and influence among the Indians. Scottish surnames became 
common among the Cherokees, Creeks and Choctaws and the ab- 
sorption process continued through the years as these racial cur- 
rents amalgamated. In the political affairs of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, Scottish influence began to evidence itself and for upwards 
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of fifty years, the political life of that tribe yielded to the in- 
fluence of chieftains of Scottish blood. 


Among the Scottish immigrants who arrived at Charlestown, 
South Carolina in 1766, was young John MacDonald, who was 
born at Inverness, Scotland in 1737. He immediately removed to 
Savannah, Georgia and became engaged as a clerk in a trading 
store which did a thriving business with the Indians. The young 
Scotchman evidenced much finesse in his dealings with the Indian 
clientele of his employers which resulted in his being sent to Fort 
Loudon, on the Tennessee River near Kingston, Georgia, to open 
up a trading post and carry on a trade with the Cherokees. Short- 
ly thereafter, he engaged in business for himself, married Anne 
Shorey, a daughter of William Shorey and Chi-goo-ie his full blood 
Cherokee Indian wife and was adopted into the Cherokee tribe. 
He subsequently removed, with certain of the Cherokees and lo- 
eated near Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, where he resumed his 
trading operations and where he met and formed the acquaintance 
of Daniel Ross under circumstances which had a rather romantic 
denouement. 


Daniel Ross was a native of Southerlandshire, Scotland where 
he was born in 1760 and as a child came with his parents to Amer- 
ica in the latter half of the 18th century. His parents settled at 
Baltimore where young Ross was orphaned about the close of our 
War of the Revolution. The young man, accompanied by a com- 
panion by the name of Mayberry, journeyed to Hawkins County, 
Tennessee where they constructed a flat boat which they loaded 
with merchandise and the adventurous pair undertook a trip down 
the Tennessee River to the Chickasaw country to engage in the 
fur trade with the Indians. At Sitico, on the Tennessee River 
near Lookout Mountain, they were detained by the Cherokees and 
as a consequence, were enforced to remain among the members of 
that tribe. It was here that young Ross became acquainted with 
John MacDonald and the members of his family and in 1786, 
married his daughter Mary. She was born at Fort Loudon, Ten- 
nessee, on November 1, 1770 and died at Maryville, Tennessee on 
October 5, 1808. During the next twenty years, Daniel Ross trav- 
eled among and traded with the Cherokee Indians at numerous 
trading posts which he had established. He enjoyed the highest 
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confidence of these Indians, wielded considerable influence among 
them and died on May 22, 1830. The children of Daniel and Mary 
Ross were Jennie, Eliza, John, Susannah, Lewis, Andrew, Annie, 
Margaret and Marie. 


The celebrated Cherokee Chieftain John Ross, son of Daniel 
and Mary Ross was born at Ross Landing, now Chattanooga, 
Tennessee on October 3, 1790. There being no schools to accommo- 
date the education of his growing family, Daniel Ross who was 
then living at Maryville, Tennessee, prevailed upon the Cherokee 
council, about the closing days of the 18th century, to take its 
initial steps in the matter of education. The first school was estab- 
lished at Maryville and John Ross was one of the first pupils. 
He subsequently attended an academy at Kingston where he re- 
mained for two or three years and later clerked at a trading post. 
Independent trading operations were later undertaken by young 
Ross and his brother Lewis which proved quite successful. 


The dawn of the 19th century found the Cherokees, not only 
the most powerful but the most civilized of the North American 
tribes. Their domain covered lands in southern Tennessee, south- 
western North Carolina, western South Carolina, northwestern 
Georgia and northern Alabama. Remarkable progress was being 
made in education and in the adoption of the civilized methods of 
the white man. Schools, churches and asylums were established by 
leaders who were comparable in ability with that of their white 
oppressors. By 1822 each family cultivated from ten to forty 
acres, raising corn, rye, wheat and cotton and much trading was 
done with their white neighbors. The women spun and wove their 
own cotton and woolen cloth and blankets and knitted the stockings 
worn by the family. The Indians lived in cabins built of hewn 
logs with well built floors and chimneys. The wealthier members 
enjoyed fine plantation homes. Hunting shirts, leggings and moc- 
easins along with old customs and religions were rapidly disappear- 
ing. Political progress kept apace with education and economic 
advancement and in 1817, New Echota was made the capital of the 
nation and by 1820, a modest form of representative government 
was enjoyed and admirably administered. All savage, nomadic 
impulses and practices of the red man had been abandoned and 
the Cherokees lived at peace among themselves and with the ad- 
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joining tribes. Missionaries had been a most potent factor in the 
advancement made by these Indians. 


During the years of their progress, the menace of potential 
eviction from their ancient and hereditary homes ever confronted 
the Cherokees. They stubbornly parried the earliest efforts of the 
Government, but as time progressed the menace grew until their 
peaceful homes were rudely violated and the actual deportation of 
these unwilling Indians was enforced. The years preceding the 
removal of the Cherokees to the old Indian Territory were event- 
ful years in their history. The path of exile across the prairies 
to the West and the struggles during the inceptive years in their 
new homes, were painful experiences. It was no pageantry of ad- 
venture ; it was a boulevard of broken dreams. Much dishonor was 
involved in our early treatment of the Cherokees. Through these 
uncharted seas, the stricken Indians were extremely fortunate to 
possess the masterful and unselfish leadership of John Ross, chief- 
tain of the Cherokee Nation from 1828 until his death in 1866. 
The life story of John Ross covers fifty years of the vital history 
of the Cherokee Indians with every portion of which his efforts 
were closely interwoven. These were the years of their greatest dis- 
tresses and later, of their rehabilitation. 


The public service of John Ross began at the age of 19 years 
when he was dispatched by Indian Agent Meigs on a mission to the 
Western Cherokees in Arkansas. He later enlisted and served as an 
adjutant in his company in a regiment of Cherokee warriors who 
fought with General Jackson in the Creek War of 1813-14. The 
young adjutant served with distinction and rendered heroic service 
at Horseshoe Bend in the spring of 1814, when the recalcitrant 
Creek were well-nigh annihilatd. After the war, young Ross and 
his brother Lewis engaged in the mercantile business and in 1816, 
he made a business trip to New York. 


United States officials in surveying the lands ceded by the 
Creeks at the conclusion of the Creek War by the Treaty of: August 
9, 1814, undertook to include a fraction of the Cherokee domain. 
A protesting delegation, of which John Ross was a member, hastened 
to Washington and negotiated the? Treaty of March 22, 1816 where- 


‘Kappler, Vol. II, p. 107. 
Kappler, Vol. II, p. 125. 
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by the boundary lines of the Nation were satisfactorily adjusted. 
With this service was inaugurated a fifty year period of unremitting 
devotion to the welfare of the Cherokee Indians by John Ross who 
was to become a most potent force among them. The political 
autonomy of the Cherokees again was threatened the following 
year by the arrival among them of a commission from Washington 
to open negotiations for the removal of the Cherokees to the West. 
This commission contacted the Indian leaders at the agency in 
July 1817 and the task of formulating a response to the demands 
of the commissioners was delegated to John Ross and °Elijah Hicks, 
his brother-in-law. The response submitted by Ross and Hicks in- 
vited attention to the progress being made by these Indians; to the 
prescriptive rights under which the Indians held title to their lands; 
expressed disapproval of the removal idea and requested that the 
tribe be permitted to enjoy a peaceable possession of their domain. 
This memorial was signed by 67 town chiefs and approved by the 
Cherokees. Despite the overwhelming opposition of the responsi- 
ble leaders of the tribe, a removal treaty was signed by a few 
irresponsible town chiefs on‘ July 6, 1817. Efforts to enforce this 


sThe Hicks family has been and is today one of the most prominent families 
among the Cherokees. Nathan Hicks, a Scotch trader, married Nancy, a daughter 
of Chief Broom, a Cherokee and town chief of Broomstown, Georgia, about 
1730. Of their children, only the names of Charles and William are preserved. 
Charles, born about 1765, is reputed to have been the first Cherokee to obtain 
an English education, having been taught by Moravian missionaries. He was 
the first chief of the Cherokees back in the East, under the new constitutional 
government, died before completing his term which was completed by his brother 
William. Charles Hicks was the father of Elijah Hicks who was born on June 
20, 1796. Elijah Hicks served as clerk of the Cherokee legislature in 1822 and 
shortly thereafter married Margaret, a sister of Chief John Ross. He served as 
president of the National Council in 1826-7 and was appointed editor of the 
CHEROKEE PHOENIX in 1832 and continued the publication of this paper 
until late in 1834 when the press and all equipment were confiscated by the 
Georgia authorities. He led a caravan of 858 Cherokees to the West during the 
removal days, leaving the East on September 9, 1838 and reached the old Indian 
Territory on January 4, 1839, being the first detachment to reach their new 
homes. He was a signer and one of the framers of the constitution of 1839. 
Elijah Hicks settled on the old California Trail at the present site of Claremore, 
Oklahoma and called his new home, Echota. He conducted a trading post at his 
new home and was dispatched several times to Washington as a representative of 
the Cherokees. He was a member of the peace delegation sent by the Govern- 
ment to compose differences with the warring tribes in the Southwest. (See 
Chronicles, Vol. XIII, p. 68 et seq.) He died August 6, 1856 and is buried upon 
his original homestead which is now the Claremore City Cemetery. Ilis wife 
died in 1862 and she is buried at Park Hill by the side of Chief Ross, her brother. 
His son Daniel Ross Hicks was the father of Ed D. Hicks, now of Tahlequah, 


Oklahoma. 
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treaty provoked another delegation to Washington, headed by John 
Ross, the finale of which was the® Treaty of February 27, 1819 
which effectively put an’end to all removal agitation, at least for 
the present, although the authorities of Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee were continually urging the Federal Government to 
proceed with the deportation of the tribes. 


John Ross became president of the National Committee in 
October 1819 which position he continued to occupy for eight 
years. The National Committee was, at that time, the designation 
of the upper house of the legislative branch of the Cherokee na- 
tional government. The progress made by the Cherokees was great- 
ly augmented in 1821, by the invention of the Cherokee alphabet or 
syllabary by Sequoyah, a full blood member of the tribe. The re- 
sponse of the Indians to this innovation was truly phenomenal and 
in 1823 Sequoyah, with unselfish zeal, carried his invention to the 
Western Cherokees in Arkansas, where he established his perman- 
ent abode. In the fall of that year the Cherokee council, in recog- 
nition of the splendid contribution made by Sequoyah, awarded 
him a silver medal bearing a commemorative inscription. John Ross 
was delegated to convey this token of regard to Sequoyah and 
once more he journeyed to his fellow tribesmen in Arkansas. 


The State of Georgia became insistent upon the removal of the 
Cherokees and continually reminded the Federal Government of 
the engagements it had made by the Act of Congress of April 24, 
1802. On October 4, 1823, United States Commissioners Meri- 
weather and Campbell arrived quite unexpectedly at New Echota 
to contact the Cherokee council, then in session, to perfect terms 
for a removal of the tribe to the West. The Indian leaders calmly 
listened to the overtures of the commissioners, but firmly expressed 
their resolve not to yield another foot of their domain. It was at 
this point in the negotations that the famous MeIntosh incident 
took its place in the pages of Indian history and not altogether to 
the credit of the United States Commissioners. William McIntosh, 
a mixed blood of Scottish and Creek Indian descent was, at that 
time, chief of the lower Creeks and had hitherto enjoyed a high 
measure of confidence among his Cherokee neighbors. The cunning 
McIntosh had been a pliant tool in the hands of the commissioners 
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in their dealings with the Creeks and through his adroit manipula- 
tions the tribal domain of his people had been entirely dissipated. 
As a concluding effort in their unsuccessful negotiations with the 
Cherokees, the commissioners undertook to enlist the assistance and 
influence of McIntosh, to control the tribal leaders. As a prelimi- 
nary gesture, but which was quite unfortunate, the wily chief wrote 
his famous: letter of October 21, 1823 to John Ross, in which he 
expressly agreed to procure the commissioners to pay to Ross and 
his friends, certain, definite sums of money, if they would yield in 
the negotiations. McIntosh came on to New Echota while the 
negotiations were pending, to discuss the matter with Ross and re- 
quested that he be permitted to address the Cherokee council. This 
engagement was easily arranged by Ross but as a preliminary 
gesture, Ross caused the letter to be read and translated before the 
council, in the presence of McIntosh. It is unnecessary to state 
that McIntosh did not address the council, but did barely escape 
from the hall, mount his pony and ride in haste from the scene of 
his disgrace. He had misjudged the character of John Ross. Ross 
sent the letter on to Washington where it may be found today 
among the archives of the Indian Department. The commissioners 
returned empty handed and through the adroitness and integrity of 
John Ross the removal menace again was postponed, although senti- 
ments of uneasiness and uncertainty impelled the council to dis- 
patch another delegation headed by John Ross to Washington, to 
plead against any further importunities for land cessions. 


This delegation grew bolder as it met the demands of Secre- 
tary of War Calhoun for the immediate removal of the Cherokees, 
by a reiteration of their determination to cede no more lands, be- 
cause the limits as fixed by the treaty of 1819 had left them terri- 
tory barely adequate for their comfort and convenience. Then in 
unmistakable terms, the delegation reminded the Secretary that the 
Indians were the original inhabitants of the country and were 
unwilling to permit the sovereignty of any state within the boun- 
daries of their domain; they had never engaged to cede their lands 
to the Federal Government, but, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment had guaranteed the land to them by solemn treaties which 
guaranties had been confirmed by the "Supreme Court of the United 


See photostat of this letter in “The MacIntoshes”, Chronicles, Vol. X, p. 316. 
7Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch. 87. (1810) 
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States. Ross and his delegation left nothing to be imagined as to 
the position of the Cherokee Nation and its people. It was a chal- 
lenge to the rights of the states and to the bona fides of the Federal 
Government in the numerous engagements which it had made with 
the tribe. The challenge was taken up by Gov. George M. Troup of 
Georgia, who hotly declared that ‘‘a state of things so unnatural 
and fruitful of evils as an independent government of a semi-bar- 
barous people existing within the limits of a state couid not long 
continue’”’ and in a message to his legislature in 1825, he counselled 
the extension of the laws of Georgia over the Cherokees. 


The Cherokees under the inspiration of John Ross, insisted 
upon their rights as an independent political entity and when the 
State of Georgia sent surveyors to lay out the course of a canal 
through the Cherokee country, they were refused permission by the 
Cherokee council in 1826 with a resolution that ‘‘No individual 
state shall be allowed to make internal improvements within the 
sovereign limits of the Cherokee Nation.’’ 


To more effectively coordinate their political status with the 
plan of the United States Government, a constitutional convention 
of Cherokee representatives met at New Echota on July 4, 1827 
for the purpose of framing a constitution for the Nation and was 
organized by electing John Ross as its presiding officer. A con- 
stitution was framed, modeled after the Federal constitution with 
the powers of government carefully distributed into three branches; 
popular suffrage was ordained and religious freedom guaranteed. 
Significant was the language of its preamble, ‘‘We, the Cherokee 
people, constituting one of the sovereign and independent Nations 
of the earth and having complete jurisdiction over its territory to 
the exclusion of the authority of any other state, do ordain this 
constitution.’’ The challenge to the states of Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee was complete. It was a noble and appealing gesture, 
predicated upon historic facts, but was to provoke a tragedy. The 
so-called inherent rights of the Indian had become more or less 
legendary. As a matter of fact, the ‘‘man on horseback’’ came to 
the Indian when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 


In October 1828, John Ross, the duly elected chief, assumed 
the duties of chief executive of the newly created Cherokee Re- 
public and immediately proceeded to organize the new government. 
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The discovery of gold in the Cherokee country in July 1829 
excited the cupidity of the whites and provoked drastic legislation 
by the Georgia legislature which completely nullified the potency 
of the Cherokee government. Its national council was forbidden to 
meet save for the purpose of ceding its lands. Cherokee courts 
were denied the right to convene. Laws denying the right of an 
Indian to bring suit or to testify against the word of a white man 
were enacted and these provisions rendered it impossible for the 
Indian to defend his rights in any court or resist the seizure of 
his home and property. White persons were denied the right to 
live within the Cherokee country without a license from the Georgia 
authorities. This enactment was leveled against the white Chris- 
tian missionaries who lived among and taught these people and 
this occasioned the arrest, conviction and prison sentence of Dr. 
S. A. Worcester and Elizur Butler, to be followed by the famous 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in 1832. Obviously, 
the purpose of these and kindred laws, equally obnoxious, was to 
enforce the retirement of the Cherokees from the state. The Indian 
removal act was passed at Washington on May 28, 1830 and a 
fixed policy was declared by the Federal Government. 


A. disaffection against the policy of Chief Ross began to de- 
velop within the tribe, led by Major Ridge, his son John and his 
nephew Elias Boudinot, who formed an opposition party which 
favored removal to the West. These men were capable, cultured and 
patriotic members of the tribe who appraised the hopelessness of the 
situation and the utter futility of further resistance to the avowed 
purposes of the General Government. The Cherokee council passed 
a law which made possible the imposition of the death penalty 
upon any citizen who bartered away any of the tribal domain. 
Although assemblages of the council had been prohibited by the 
laws of Georgia, the council continued to meet at Red Clay and 
Chief Ross never abandoned his brave protest against the oppressive 
measures invoked by the State of Georgia and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Numerous delegations were sent to Washington to pro- 
test against the aggressions of the Georgia authorities, but were 
able to accomplish nothing. 

The Treaty of February 28, 1835 engineered by Rev. John F. 


Schermerhorn with the Ridge faction provided for the complete 
extinguishment of all title to Cherokee lands in the East and the 
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removal of the tribe to the West. This treaty was submitted to 
and rejected by the council although it had the support of the 
Ridges and Boudinot who gave it their support in the face of the 
previous council legislation providing the death penalty. Chief 
Ross vigorously opposed the adoption of the treaty by the council 
and prepared to depart at once for Washington to protest again. 
On November 7, 1835, the eve of his departure, the Chief was seized 
by the Georgia authorities and held for several days. His private 
papers as well as the records of the council were rifled. It was 
evidently thought that with Ross out of the way, the Cherokees 
could be managed more easily. At the same time, his friend John 
Howard Payne, who was his house guest, also was seized and his 
historical manuscript rifled. Payne was subsequently released and 
ordered out of the country. <A short time before this, the Cherokee 
Phoenix and its plant had been seized and removed to Georgia. 
In the spring of 1834, the comfortable plantation home of Chief 
Ross and his extensive farm and buildings near Ross Landing, 
now Chattanooga, Tennessee, had been ruthlessly taken from him 
by the holder of a lottery ticket, under Georgia law and he and the 
members of his family were evicted in a most cruel, humiliating and 
inhumane manner. 


In October 1835, aided by a handful of unprincipled, self- 
styled representatives of the tribe, a ‘treaty of removal was made, 
ratified by the United States Senate and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on May 23, 1836. This treaty was an obvious fraud upon the 
Cherokees and was denied approval by their council. Chief Ross 
hastened to Washington with a protest signed by over 15,000 mem- 
bers of the tribe, but with no avail. In the fall of 1836, Ross 
visited the Western Cherokees in Arkansas again and sought to 
enlist their opposition to the fraudulent treaty. Opposition to the 
treaty was practically unanimous among the Cherokees as was 
evidenced by another protest which Chief Ross presented to Con- 
gress in the spring of 1838 and which was signed by 15,665 tribal 
members. These protests accomplished no consideration and with 
unrelenting severity the Government now hastened to banish the 
Indians en masse to lands set aside for them beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 


sKappler, Vol. II, p. 439. 
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The removal of the Cherokees came as the culmination of 
years of imposition upon them. It was a soulless enterprise in 
which no considerations of humanity were permitted to interfere. 
A moratorium on political ethics was declared by the South- 
eastern States and deliverance from the Indians became the burden 
of their litany. The Cherokees ultimately yielded their ancient 
legacies to the despotism of the strong and acquiesced in the tyran- 
ny of the more powerful.* 


In the spring of 1838, the enforced removal of the Cherokees 
was intrusted to Gen. Winfield S. Scott and on May 10th, the Gen- 
eral established headquarters for his troops at New Echota and the 
actual deportation by military force, was undertaken. Ross met 
the situation with a calm dignity which forestalled armed opposi- 
tion by the Indians, but with a strength of purpose which inspired 
with confidence the harrassed Indians. In the ranks of the oppo- 
sition to the Indians, Ross was considered the chief adversary. 
The United States Government and the state authorities declined 
and refused him all recognition. Straggling bands of the dis- 
heartened Indians for months had been wending their way to the 
West when the military arm of the Government took charge. The 
Indians were circumvented at every turn but it became evident 
that the removal of these people could not be accomplished by 
brute, military force. There were so many pathetic features which 
challenged the finer sensibilities of even the hardened soldiers who 
were engaged in the effort. On July 23, 1838, upon request of the 
Cherokee council, the entire program for the removal of the Chero- 
kees was handed over to the council and to this task, Chief Ross 
gave his every attention. The famous chieftain, whom the United 
States Government had declined to recognize and whom the Georgia 
authorities had attempted to bribe and bulldoze, was now recog- 
nized to accomplish the task where the army had failed. Truly, 
it was a vindication and belated recognition of the masterful leader- 
ship of John Ross among his people. The kind, unselfish executive 
in whom his people so implacably believed, patiently regimented the 
Cherokees and in the winter of 1838-9, led the last remnant of 
the tribe to the unknown West—the West where the broad, open 


Indian Removal by Grant Foreman, pp. 229 et seq. For a splendid narration 
of the Cherokees in the West, see The Five Civilized Tribes, by Grant Foreman, 
Chapters XXI to XXXII, inclusive. 
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prairies gather the sunset in their arms until the dark comes. 
When the agony was over, some four thousand of the more help- 
less old men, women and children had perished during the journey, 
to be buried by the wayside in unknown and unmarked graves. 
Truly, it was a ‘‘trail of tears.’’ Quatie, the Cherokee wife of 
Chief Ross sickened during the trip and died at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas in March, 1839. The brave chief pressed on and into the 
Territory and shortly thereafter estabished his famous home at 
Park Hill some three miles southeast of the present town of Tahle- 
quah. 


The Ridges and Boudinot were already in the West and diffi- 
culties faced the chief and the council in their new home. Three 
factions grew out of the discordant elements,—the Old Settlers, 
composed of the Western Cherokees who had voluntarily come 
west many years before, the Ridge faction who had accepted re- 
moval and the Ross Nationals. The Old Settlers and the Ridge ad- 
herents -combined against Ross but were destined to lose in the 
conflict. Discord was growing and in some manner which has 
never been satisfactorily explained, the Ridges and Boudinot, each 
signers of the removal treaty, were pronounced guilty and the 
penalty of death cruelly exacted on June 22, 1839. It was a savage 
gesture and unworthy of condonation. These men, under the im- 
pact of overwhelming odds, had favored removal and signed the 
treaty which ceded the tribal lands and thus rendered themselves 
liable to the death penalty. This death penalty was exacted, but 
not through any pretense of compliance with the orderly processes 
of the law, but by some sort of concerted action. Quite naturally, 
the Ridge adherents attempted to fasten the crime upon Chief 
Ross, who was perfectly innocent. Naturally, the breach widened 
and quite inopportunely, shortly thereafter, the Ross Nationals met 
in council and denounced the Ridges and Boudinot as outlaws just- 
ly liable to the death penalty and declared the murderers restored 
to their confidence and good favor. 


Sony 
In September 1839, a new constitution was framed and subse- 


quently adopted and agreed to by all factions and John Ross was 
elected Principal Chief of the reunited Cherokee tribe, a position 
he was to hold by successive reelections until his death in 1866 and 
Tahlequah was made the capital. Tahlequah was established by an 
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Act of Council of October 28, 1843. Through the personal efforts of 
Chief Ross, a “treaty was concluded with the Government on 
August 6, 1846 whereby a patent was granted to the tribe for the 
lands in the old Indian Territory and certain indemnifying amounts 
were paid for losses sustained by the Indians from depredations 
sustained by the Indians prior to their removal. The quiet little 
city of Tahlequah probably will never witness again a singular and 
fantastic assemblage like the one which assembled on the old Chero- 
kee council grounds and to which Chief John Ross was the host, in 
July 1843. It was the famous inter-tribal council at which some 
eighteen tribes were represented by an attendance of between 
three and four thousand Indians. No more spectacular gathering of 
the Indians was ever convened. 


The decades succeeding the removal and preceding the Civil 
War were comparatively free from dissention within the tribe. The 
Cherokee government under the famous chief was eminently suc- 
cessful but the advent of the Civil War provoked another challenge 
to the sagacity of the chieftain. His initial counsel was for one of 
neutrality between the North and the South. He sensed the dis- 
advantages which would embarrass the Indians should an un- 
fortunate choice be made between the warring elements. His in- 
elinations were with the Union and in this sentiment he was sup- 
ported by his second wife who was a northern lady and a pro- 
nounced Union sympathizer. The chief, at first parried the over- 
tures of the Confederacy to form an alliance with its government 
and in his communication to the Confederate Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs under date of June 17, 1861, he evidences the qual- 
ities of a statesman, when he states, ‘‘ * * * We have no cause to 
doubt the entire good faith with which you would treat the Chero- 
kee people; but neither have we any cause to make war against the 
United States, or believe that our treaties will not be fulfilled and 
respected by that Government. At all events, a decent regard to 
good faith demands that we should not be the first to violate 
them.’’ On May 17, 1861, the chief issued a proclamation to his 
people, urging a policy of neutrality. This was done in the face 
of the fact that a strong under current was developing in favor 
of an alliance with the Confederacy. He joined with Opothleya- 
hola, the Creek leader, in the futile attempt to marshal the tribes 
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into an inter-tribal agreement to remain neutral. This meeting 
which was held at Antelope Hills in the western part of the Terri- 
tory, failed in its purpose and this debacle, together with the with- 
drawal of all Federal troops from the Territory and the immedi- 
ate occupancy of the same by the Confederate forces, placed the 
neutral element among the Cherokees in an awkward situation. 
The stubbornness with which John Ross had defied the demands 
for the removal of his people back in the thirties, now relaxed and 
on August 12, 1861, he addressed the summoned council at Tahle- 
quah and counselled an alliance with the Confederacy and this 
action was unanimously taken. The chief entered heartily into 
the cause of the Confederacy, feeling perhaps that whatever the 
final fortunes might be, the Cherokee people would remain a united 
Nation. 


The fortune changed sooner than was anticipated and on July 
14, 1862, the Union forces occupied Tahlequah. The old chief at 
Park Hill requested and was granted a military escort by the 
Union general to Ft. Scott, Kansas, where he entrained with his 
family for Philadelphia. The advance of the Union forces into the 
Territory was of brief duration and within a short time the Con- 
federates reoccupied the country. The Cherokee government was 
now left in control of the Confederate sympathizers, Chief Ross 
was deposed and Stand Waitie was chosen in his place. Stand 
Waitie, who was a commissioned officer in the Confederate service 
now occupied Tahlequah and burned Rose Cottage, the Park Hill 
home of Chief Ross and the council house at Tahlequah, on October 
28th and 29th, 1862. This action was cowardly and indefensible. 
Stand Waitie was a brother of Elias Boudinot but lacked the 
character of his distinguished brother. He was a brave, courageous 
leader when the foe was in flight or he was burning the house of 
some Indian who was away from home. 


In February 1863, the tide of war again changed and the su- 
premacy of the Union again was established in the Cherokee por- 
tion of the Territory. The Cherokee council again met and re- 
pealed the act deposing Chief Ross and reinstated him. The chief, 
then in Philadelphia, hastened to Washington to confer with Goy- 
ernment authorities and on September 1, 1865, arrived at Tahle- 
quah, preparatory for entering into the Ft. Smith conference with 
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the United States Commissioners. He was dissatisfied with Sec- 
tion 9 of the treaty of June 19, 1866 wherein the tribe was en- 
forced to adopt their former negro slaves into tribal membership 
and immediately thereafter left for Washington to enter his pro- 
test against its ratification. The old chieftain was much broken 
in health and passed away at the Medes Hotel on lower Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington, D. C., on August 1, 1866. A year 
later, the Cherokee council caused his remains to be returned to 
the Territory and placed to rest at Park Hill where his grave is 
suitably marked. His last resting place has become a shrine among 
the people whom he served so faithfully and capably for fifty 
years. 


Chief Ross was married twice, his first wife being Quatie Martin 
who died at Little Rock in March 1839 and is buried there where her 
grave is suitably marked. His second wife was Mary Brian Stapler 
whom he married at Philadelphia on September 7, 1844 and who 
died at the temporary home of Chief Ross at 708 South Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, on July 20, 1865 and is buried in the 
Stapler cemetery lot at Wilmington, Delaware. The chief was a 
man of medium height, with a slender and supple figure. In per- 
sonal appearance, he was a typical Scotchman, with blue eyes and 
brown hair. John Ross was a Christian gentleman, a consistent 
member of the Methodist Church, South. He was quiet, dignified 
and reserved in manner, with a personality that inspired respect 
and confidence. His thirty-eight years tenure as chieftain of the 
Cherokees covered the period of their greatest distresses and al- 
though the quantity of his Indian blood was negligible, his fidel- 
ity to the interests of the Cherokee Indians, never faltered. 


It was with courage and finesse that the chief postponed the 
removal crisis for twenty years and his diplomatic efforts in so 
doing had won and sustained for him, the highest confidence of 
his people although their ultimate destiny should have been ap- 
parent. The conflicting status provoked by the attempted politi- 
cal autonomy of the Cherokees within the confines of the States 
was wholly illogical and could have no permanence. Ross, erudite 
leader that he was must have foreseen the futility of his efforts to 
preserve for his people, even a semblance of their independent 
status in the East. He was not a conciliator but shared the funda- 
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mental impulses of the Indians. He created for them a social ana 
political condition which set them apart from ‘‘barbarians.’’ Chief 
Ross was probably influenced, as he had a perfect right to be, by 
the declarations of the "Supreme Court of the United States, which 
through its great Chief Justice, John Marshall had said, ‘‘ * * * 
the Cherokees are under the protection of the United States of 
America and no other power. * * * The Indian tribes are wards of 
the Nation. They are communities dependent upon the United 
States. They owe no allegiance to the States and receive from them 
no protection. * * * Within the boundary lines of the territory of 
Indian Nations, as established by treaties with the United States, 
the Indians possessed rights with which no State could interfere. 
* * * The Indians possessed a full right to the lands they occupied 
until that right should be extinguished by the United States with 
their consent.’’ It was manifest to John Ross and the coterie of 
capable leaders with whom he was surrounded, that the south- 
eastern states could in no manner lawfully interfere with the 
Cherokees. It was equally manifest that their lands could not be 
taken from them by the Government without ‘‘their consent.’’ 
This consent had been withheld by the Cherokee council when it 
denied approval of the fraudulent removal treaty. John Ross pos- 
sessed a naive faith in his people and in the righteousness of their 
cause. His wishful trust in the United States Government and 
in the ultimate triumph of justice for the Cherokees influenced 
his course of thought and action. In the realization of his ideals 
of justice, he was to suffer disappointment. But then, one some- 
times thinks that history is a monotonous repetition, a game under 
different disguises, although we persuade ourselves that moral 
progress is a reality and that mankind is slowly climbing an in- 
visible ladder to better things, leaving its beastiality behind. Some 
vagaries linger athwart the pages of our national history and 
our unfair treatment of the Cherokees is among them. The entire 
removal program of the Government might have been softened 
by an effort to ‘‘sell’’ the idea to the Indians by their education of 
its advantages. They were an intelligent people and fully cap- 
able of responding to any reasonable overtures had they been ad- 
vantageously presented. 


Worcester vs. Georgia, 6 Pet, 515. 
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The decades of their tribal life in the West were as interludes 
preparatory to their splendid participation" in the social and po- 
litical life of Oklahoma, but the service of John Ross to these peo- 
ple will never be forgotten. His public life involved his complete 
personal sacrifice. He was an incorruptible advocate amid en- 
virons of bribery, betrayal and graft. A survey of the Indian 
leaders during the tragic removal years, places John Ross fore- 
most in the ranks of his contemporaries. His career is a study in 
personal leadership of the highest character. 


12The Cherokee people have made wonderful contributions to the public life 
of Oklahoma and to the Nation in the years since their own political life elapsed. 
Among its outstanding leaders one finds, Robert L. Owens, for eighteen years 
a United States Senator from Oklahoma; W. W. Hastings and T. A. ign gt: 
former congressmen from the state; Houston B. Tehee, a former Registrar of t . 
United States Treasury; Clem Rogers, a member of the Oklahoma Constitutiona 
Convention, after whom Rogers County is named; his son the late Will pastes 
world famous humorist-philosopher; Ed B. Hicks, who developed the initial tele- 
phone service in the old Territory (Chronicles Vol. XII, p. 251 et seq.}. 
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There is in the library of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
an old book which contains some information concerning Western 
Indian Territory, that afterwards became Oklahoma Territory, 
which is not found in other historical publications. It is the 
first book published under the title ‘‘OKLAHOMA.’’ It was 
printed in 1885 at Kansas City, Missouri. The authors were 
A. P. Jackson and E. C. Cole of Kingman, Kansas. The title of 
this book is: ‘‘OKLAHOMA! Politically and Topographically De- 
seribed. History and Guide to the Indian Territory. Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Capt. David L. Payne, W. L. Couch, Wm. H. 
Osborn and Others.’’ 


The introduction or, as the authors eall it, the ‘‘Prefatory’’ 
of the book reads: 


“‘Rrom time immemorial there has lain a most enchanting 
country in the midst of a great nation. Still little is known con- 
cerning its true vastness by the average American of to-day. 
Within its boundaries lie the Indian Territory and the Oklahoma 
country; a country that will contribute to the world’s granary, 
the world’s treasury, the world’s highway. It is a picture of a 
fleeting phase in our national life; it makes a new geography 
for that portion of America. Little is known of it—little of its 
greatness, richness, and beauty. Its forests and prairies await 
the laborer and the capitalist; its cataracts, cafions, and crests 
woo the painter; its mountains, salt beds and stupendous veg- 
etable productions challenge the naturalist. Its climate invites 
the invalid, healing the systems wounded by ruder climates. Its 
fields are large. 


“If we succeed in bringing to our reader’s knowledge a new 
country, almost at the doors of the capitals of six great States, 
our object shall have been accomplished. 


“‘Kingman, Kas., March 4, 1885.’’ 


While the prefatory may seem somewhat bombastic, yet 50 
years have shown that it was not over drawn. Had the writers 
known of the rich mineral resources; including coal, lead, zine, 
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and the great oil fields only awaiting development, they might 
have written an introduction which would have been considered 
an inspiration or a prophetic vision. 


The copy of this rare book in the library of the Seas is 
autographed as follows: 


‘Presented to my friend Ridge Comly, City Editor of the 
Wichita Beacon. E. C. Cole, Author. June 2d, 1886.”’ 


This book was written only a few weeks after the death of 
Capt. David L. Payne. The first chapter is a biographical sketch 
of Captain Payne. The fact that this biography was written so 
soon after his death by a man who was his friend and associate 
is evidence of the authenticity of data given. Although the 
Chronicles has in the past years given some space to the opening 
of Oklahoma and made many references to the work of the leader 
of the movement, David L. Payne, yet no biography of the man 
Payne has been published. In the September and the December, 
1929, issues, W. H. Osburn of Kahoka, Indiana, at one time sec- 
retary of the Payne Oklahoma Colony, had an article paying 
tribute to Captain Payne and gave a graphic description of the 
organization of the Colony under his leadership. 


The following is in part the biographical story of Payne 
from the book Oklahoma: 


“‘Of the statesman, the soldier, and the pioneer, David L. 
Payne’s name stands foremost in the history of this country— 
Oklahoma. His sterling qualities, his faithful friendship, un- 
wavering in devotion and constant as a polar star, have endeared 
him to those who knew him best. Whoever spent an hour in 
his friendly company without feeling his life’s burdens as a 
feather? Conscious that you were with one whom you were 
proud to call your friend—a convivial companion, and a true 
gentleman in every sense that the word implies. Rudeness and 
vulgarity were never a portion of your entertainment in his com- 
pany. Ilis camp was your home; his noble heart your solace. 
He had the generosity of a prince. His purse was ever open in 
behalf of those around him who were more in need than himself. 
When more was needed his industry would procure it. He had 
friends—indeed, who was not his friend? Of his enemies, they 
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were few; and of them we need not speak. He was brave and 
true, He had a heart, when touched, full of love and the pity 
of a woman. He had faults that were his own; they were few and 
easily forgotten. He had more brains than books, more sense 
than education, more courage and strength than polish. Hatred 
can not reach him more. He sleeps in the sanctuary of the tomb, 
beneath the quiet of the stars. He did not live to see the sun- 
shine of his dearest hope matured, but left the field for his suc- 
cessor to see his great ambition; that noble country—Oklahoma— 
opened up for settlement by the white man, and the millions of 
acres of land made into bright and happy homes, occupied— 
free and unmolested—by the poor and struggling homesteaders. 


‘‘David L. Payne was born in Grant County, Indiana, on the 
30th day of December, 1836, where he received the usual country- 
school education in the winter, working upon his father’s farm 
in the summer-time. He was bright and forcible in character 
from his youth, and became more than an average scholar. Being 
a lover of hunting and adventurous sports, he, in the spring of 
1858, with his brother, started West with the intention of en- 
gaging in the Mormon war, which was creating great excitement 
at that time throughout the whole country, and especially in the 
West. Reaching Doniphan County, Kansas, he found the excite- 
ment somewhat abated. Inducements being offered, Payne pre- 
empted a body of land and erected a saw-mill thereon. This in- 
vestment, while flattering at the start, proved an unfortunate 
enterprise, and young Payne found himself entirely destitute of 
means. He was placed, so to speak, upon his own mettle. With 
an active brain that would acknowledge no defeat, he soon found 
an occupation of a most congenial character. 


‘“‘At the time of Payne’s settlement, Doniphan County—now 
a fertile and thickly populated section—was the grazing-ground 
for vast herds of buffalo, deer, antelope, wolves, and other wild 
animals native to the plains. He became a hunter. There he 
hunted with much success, as well as profit. He gradually ex- 
tended his field to the South-west until he had penetrated the 
Magillion Mountains of New Mexico and explored the course of 
the Cimarron River through the Indian Territory, and so became 
familiar and acquainted with the topographical situation of the 
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great South-west. He naturally drifted from hunting to that of 
scouting. He was soon engaged by private parties on expedi- 
tions, and after a time by the Government. He became the com- 
rade of all the distinguished trappers, guides, and hardy char- 
acters of that wild country. His intimacy with Kit Carson, Wild 
Bill, California Joe, Buffalo Bill, General Custer, and many others 
of national reputation, approached companionship. ; 


““When the Civil War broke. out Payne was one of the first to 
volunteer his services, being placed in the 4th Regiment of Kansas 
Volunteers, which was subsequently consolidated with the 3d 
Infantry; shortly afterwards the two were formed into the 10th 
Regiment. He served three years as private, refusing during the 
time six different tenders of commissions. At the expiration of 
his three years’ term he returned to Doniphan County, Kansas, 
and in the fall of 1864 he was elected to the Legislature of Kan- 
sas, serving in the sessions of 1864 and 1865; during which time, 
while never courting the part of an orator, his influence was 
pronounced. At the close of the Legislature he again volun- 
teered as a private, taking the place of a poor neighbor who was 
drafted. He felt that he was better able to stand the hardships, 
and leave his friend and neighbor at home with his large and 
dependent family. Payne, upon re-entering the service, assisted 
in recruiting a company for General Hancock’s corps of volunteers, 
and sueceeded in enlisting one hundred and nine men, all hardy 
frontiersmen, who were devotedly attached to him. Again Payne 
refused to accept a commission, preferring to remain a private 
and with his friends. 


‘‘Payne’s services in the Volunteer army extended over a period 
of eight years, first as a private in Company F, 10th Regiment 
Kansas Infantry, from August, 1861, until August, 1864. His 
gecond enlistment was in Company G, 8th Regiment of Western 
Volunteers, and as a private, from March, 1865, until March, 1866. 
His third service was as Captain of Company D of the 18th Kan- 
sas Calvary, which he served from October, 1867, until November 
of the same year. And his last service was in the Regular Army 
as Captain of Company H, of the 19th Kansas Cavalry, in which 
he served from October, 1868 until October, 1869. In the mean- 
time he performed other services of great value to the State. He 
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was at one time Postmaster at Fort Leavenworth; also appointed 
Sergeant-at-arms, for two terms, of the Kansas State Senate. 
And in 1875 and 1879 he was Door-keeper to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, at Washington, D. C. Besides engaging 
in political campaigns that gave him social and acknowledged in- 
fluence as a leader, he was an ardent supporter of Gen. Tom 
Ewing, who, after serving a term as Chief Justice of Kansas, 
sought the great honor of United States Senator. It is credited to 
Capt. D. L. Payne that Gen. Ewing received his nomination 
through his influence and support; and such were his efforts in 
behalf of Gen. Ewing that they remained ever afterwards warm 
and steadfast friends. 


‘‘During the Civil War Capt. Payne was attached to the Army 
of the Frontier under General Blunt, and was engaged in nearly 
all of the memorable conflicts that took place in Missouri and 
Arkansas, distinguished for the desperate fighting and mortality 
of men. He was a participant in the battle of Prairie Grove, 
Arkansas, which occurred on the 7th day of December, 1862; and 
in this engagement he performed an act of gallantry which en- 
titled him to a place in history. In the hottest of the fight his 
First Lieutenant, Cyrus Leland, was shot through the arm and 
then through the right shoulder. The enemy, having recovered 
from the charge, and re-inforeced, poured a deadly fire into the 
ranks of Captain Payne’s company. The commanding officer 
ordered his men to fall back. Captain Payne, seeing his brave 
comrade lying upon the ground, while the maddened enemy was 
charging and ready to trample him under, stepped out of the 
ranks and lifted up the almost lifeless lieutenant and bore him 
upon his shoulders for fully one-half mile to his own tent, where 
surgical attendance saved the life of his friend. Lieutenant Le- 
land was afterwards appointed Adjutant-General upon General 
Ewing’s staff, and is now a wealthy citizen of Troy, Kansas, a 
living evidence of Payne’s heroism and devotion. During the 
session of 1864 and 1865 Payne opposed the Special-Bounty Act 
purely upon patriotic grounds. However, the act was passed; but he 
refused to accept it for his own use, but donated it to the county 
which he represented, thus sustaining his honesty and consistency. 
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‘After the close of the war Payne again resumed the occupa- 
tion of plainsman, hunting, scouting, guarding caravan trains. 
From nature he was congenial; from his comanding figure and 
ways, he was held in respect by the most daring desperado and the 
wild Indians of the plains, and earned for himself the name of 
the Cimarron Scout. The Indian Teritory, the courses of the Cim- 
arron River, and the Great Salt basin were as familiar to him as 
his childhood play ground. But few men knew as well the Indian 
character as he, and his numerous conflicts with the Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Navajoes were numerous and beyond de- 
scription. 


““Tn the year 1870 Captain Payne removed to Sedgwick County, 
Kansas, near Wichita, and the following year he was again elected 
to the Legislature from Sedgwick County ; and during that session, 
through his influence Sedgwick County was divided, and a new 
county formed from the northern portion and called Harvey 
County. In the redistricting one of the longest townships was 
called Payne Township and for many years it was his home, where 
he owned a large ranch about ten miles east of Wichita. 


“*TIn 1879 Captain Payne became interested in a movement for 
the occupation and settlement of a district in the Indian Territory 
known as Oklahoma. This Beautiful Land is located in the center 
of the Indian Territory, and comprises an area of 14,000,000 acres 
of the finest land on the American continent. Captain Payne 
claimed the right to settle on this land under the treaty made by 
the Government with the Indians in 1866, by which this district 
was ceded to the United States and became a part of the public 
domain, and was actually surveyed and set apart as such. Through 
his personal endeavors a large colony was organized for the pur- 
pose of entering and settling upon these lands. The colony moved 
early in December, 1880, and first assembled upon the borders of 
the Territory near Arkansas City, on the banks of Bitter Creek; 
and, after organizing upon military basis, moved along the State 
line to Hunnewell, where they went into camp. The colony was 
closely followed by the United States cavalry under command of 
Colonel Copinger, who had previously informed the intending 
colonists that any attempt to enter the Indian Territory would be 
forcibly resisted, the President of the United States having issued 
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a proclamation to that effect. At Hunnewell the troops occupied 
one side of the ereek and the colonists the other. The latter re- 
mained in camp for three days, receiving a great many recruits 
from Western Kansas. On Sunday, the 12th, the camp was crowded 
during the day with the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
who came some from sympathy and some from curiosity. In the 
afternoon there was a dress-parade by the colonists, and fully 600 
men were in line. The wagons numbered 325, with a goodly num- 
ber of women and children. During the afternoon of this memor- 
able Sabbath-day the colonists held divine services, conducted by 
the colony chaplain. The United States troops were invited to at- 
tend, which they did, officers and soldiers. The services were 
opened by that old familiar air, ‘‘America;’’ and the text from 
Exodus: ‘‘The Lord commandeth unto Moses ‘to go forth and 
possess the promised land.’ ’’ Appropriate hymns were sung, and 
the services were closed with the rendition of the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’’ The feelings and emotions were visibly manifested on 
all sides, and officers and soldiers affected alike. The stars and 
stripes were fanning the breezes of a beautiful day from both camps. 
The wagons were covered by banners with such mottoes as: ‘‘Strike 
for your homes,’’ ‘‘No turn back,’’ ‘‘On to Oklahoma,’’ and sundry 
other devices. In the evening council was held as to what course 
to pursue. It was decided to wait a few days for some modification 
of the President’s orders. Receiving no answer from the petition 
that had been forwarded to the President, and getting somewhat 
uneasy, some proposed to enter the land in spite of the military. 
A meeting was held on the 13th day of December, at which Dr. 
Robert Wilson, of Texas, was appointed a committee of one to go 
to Washington, D. C., and see if something could be done at once 
to relieve the critical situation of the colonists. On the 14th day 
of December the colony moved on to Caldwell, some thirty-five 
miles, where they were joined by five more wagons and twenty 
men. The mayor and a long procession of citizens escorted them 
through the town, ladies waving handkerchiefs and men and chil- 
dren cheering. The troops moved along with the colonists without 
interfering with their progress. The day following a mass-meeting 
was held by the citizens of Caldwell, resolutions were adopted in- 
dorsing the movement to settle these lands, and asking the President 
to order the troops to accompany the colonists to Oklahoma as an 
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escort. Being unable to induce Congress or the President to move 
in their behalf, the colonists became restive, and shortly afterwards 
—Captain Payne having been arrested by the United States auth- 
orities, charged with trespassing upon Indian lands, and thus de- 
prived of their leader—the colonists temporarily disbanded. Cap- 
tain Payne was taken to Fort Smith, before the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Judge Parker presiding, and on the 7th of March, 
1881, was tried before the Court. Captain Payne was ably repre- 
sented by Judge Barker, of St. Louis, Mo., who argued at length the 
treaty of 1866. The question raised by Captain Payne’s arrest in- 
volved directly the nature and validity of that treaty, and hence 
means were offered for testing a point upon which the Secretary 
of the Interior and the ablest lawyers of the country were at vari- 
ance, the latter holding that Oklahoma was a part of the public 
domain and subject to settlement same as other public lands. Cap- 
tain Payne at this trial was nominally bound over under bonds of 
$1,000 not to re-enter the Territory, and returned home. Since the 
above arrest Captain Payne has made four well-organized expedi- 
tions into the Territory, each time safely landing upon the Okla- 
homa lands; and there laid out towns, located farms, ploughed and 
planted, built houses—and has as often been turned out by the 
United States military, seen his property destroyed before his eyes, 
and forced to the Kansas line and there turned loose, he each time 
demanding a trial before the courts. His last expedition was in 
the spring and summer of 1884. He had with him 250 wagons 
and about 500 men, all being again dispersed by United States 
troops and escorted to the Kansas line. Captain Payne and his 
officers were arrested and dragged through the Territory to the 
Texas line, thence back to the interior of the Territory, marched 
on foot, and often suffering for the want of food and water, the 
object seeming to be to wear them out. And then taken to Fort 
Smith and there refused a trial; then taken from there to the United 
States Court at Topeka, Kansas, where public sentiment finally de- 
manded a trial which he was accorded at the fall term of 1884, 
and which resulted in a decision that he was guilty of no crime; 
that the lands which he sought to settle upon were public lands. 
Elated with this decision, he returned to Wichita, Kansas, and, 
though shaken in health from exposure and exhaustion, he at once 
proceeded to gather about him his faithful followers; and found 
himself with the largest and strongest expedition that he had ever 
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yet organized. And in a few days he would have marched at its 
head to the promised land, when suddenly, on the morning of 
November 28, 1884, while at breakfast at the Hotel De Barnard, in 
Wellington, Kansas, he fell dead in the arms of a faithful servant. 
He died without pain or a struggle. His body is buried in a 
metallic casket at Wellington, Kansas, and was followed to its 
present resting place by the largest concourse of people that ever 
gathered together for a like purpose in Southern Kansas. They 
numbered many thousands. The time will come, and at no far- 
distant day, when his body will find a permanent resting place be- 
neath a monument erected to him in the great square of the capital 
of the State of Oklahoma. 


‘“Personally Captain Payne was one of the most popular men 
on the Western frontier. He was a natural-born scout, and inured 
to the hardships of the Western frontier. His mother was a cousin 
of the celebrated David Crockett, for whom he was named. Cap- 
tain Payne was never married. 


‘The mantle falls upon a man, not unlike him, who can safely 
be trusted to carry out the plans of the dead, so nobly begun and 
nearly completed—W. L. Couch.”’ 


HON. SIDNEY CLARK’S TRIBUTE TO PAYNE 


In a splendid tribute to the memory of David L. Payne, the 
Hon. Sidney Clark, known to every early settler in Oklahoma, 
confirms this statement as to the military career of Capt. David L. 
Payne. Mr. Clark said, ‘‘David L. Payne was at once known for 
his activity and enterprise and for the interest manifest in the 
territory [Kansas]. He was a Free State Democrat though, as sub- 
sequent events in his life demonstrate, he was more a patriot than 
a partisan. Hence it was, when President Lincoln issued his first 
call for volunteers in 1861, Payne was among the first to respond. 
He enlisted as a private in Company ‘‘F’’ 4th Kansas Regiment, 
afterwards consolidated with the 3d, and served for the full term 
of three years. His company was attached to the army of the 
frontier. In the brilliant engagement of the Southwestern cam- 
paign, he was conspicuous for his bravery, and was never wanting 
in his devotion to duty. 
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‘On his return home in 1864, he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature. The War was yet going on. The mighty forces 
of the Southern Confederacy were yet unchecked. Kansas was 
largely drained of her men and resources—the session was an im- 
portant one. Payne acted well in his part in the duties of legisla- 
tion. He espoused the cause of the soldier in the field, and fought 
with determination and success a proposition to grant bounty for 
future volunteers, which he regarded as unjust discrimination 
against the soldiers who had endured for years, without hope or 
promise of award, the dangers and hardships of war. He declared 
in an eloquent speech that he was ready to reenlist without bounty, 
as soon as the legislature adjourned, and he promptly redeemed 
his promise. True to the generosity of his nature, he re-enlisted 
as a private in the place of a drafted man who had a large family 
to support. He was enrolled in Company ‘‘D’’, 8th United States 
Veterans Corps and became a member of the celebrated Hancock 
Corps following the fortunes of the Army of the Potomac till the 
end of the war. 


“Tt was during this period that I became intimately associated 
with Payne. I was able to be of some slight service to him and the 
comrades of his company and he returned to me the noblest service 
which one man can to another—the service of a pure and unselfish 
friendship, which lasted till the end of his life. I happened to 
know that the great war secretary, Edward M. Stanton, offered 
him a commission in the regular army, but so great was his attach- 
ment to his company that he declined the offer. In his letter of 
declinature he said: ‘There are only a few of the Kansas boys here, 
and I wish to stay with them. All the loyal States will be repre- 
sented at Richmond and the highest favor you can do our Kansas 
company is to give us a place in advance as will move on in the last 
stronghold of the Southern Confederacy.’ This request was com- 
plied with and it was the privilege of Commander Payne to parti- 
cipate in the battles which ended in the fall of the Confederate 
capital and the final surrender of Appomattox. With the intuition 
of a true soldier, he remained in the army until the term of his 
enlistment expired in 1866. 


“Tn the foliowing winter Davd L. Payne was elected sergeant 
at arms of the Kansas legislature. In the spring of ’67 he was 
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made Postmaster at Fort Leavenworth. Some time after this an 
Indian outbreak occurred in western Kansas, and he raised a com- 
pany and was commissioned by Governor Crawford, as Captain of 
Company D, Eighteenth Kansas Cavalry. * * * * * * 


‘The year found him again in the field in command of Company 
D, Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry called out to suppress 
another Indian outbreak. Three days after he received his auth- 
ority from the governor, his company was full and ready for the 
field. The regiment was sent to Camp Supply and was attached 
to the command of General Custer, and participated in the cam- | 
paign against the hostile Indians in the western part of the then 
Indian Territory (now in Oklahoma) and in the Panhandle of 
Texas. Custer pursued the hostile Indians for nearly forty days 
in the midst of a rigorous winter, rescued white prisoners, captured 
two of the principal chiefs, and brought the savages back to sub- 
jection by the vigor of his campaign against them. Payne was al- 
ways ready for the most daring service. General Custer admired 
his bravery and the men of his regiment called him ‘‘Old Ox 
Heart,’’ as they gathered around the camp fire and recalled his 
generous qualities and heroic deeds. It was in this and other ex- 
peditions that he gathered extensive information about the country 
now included within the boundaries of Oklahoma. He compre- 
hended at once the resources and the possibilities of this great ex- 
panse of the public doman, and saw that it was the basis on which 
to found a new American commonwealth. His keen observation 
was always at play, whether scouting in the enemy’s country, or 
in the flash of battle, or in the duties of the camp. 


“In this campaign as in all others, he served out the full term 
of his enlistment, and with it ended his military career in the 
service of the United States. It should be mentioned that in the 
fall of 1864, Payne commanded a company of Kansas Militia at 
the battle of Westport and there, as elsewhere, he was heroic and 
true. It may be said also, that his terms of service as a federal 
soldier aggregated five years and six months, a longer period than 
that of any other volunteer. A communication to him from the 
War Department in regard to his military service concluded as 
follows: ‘It is proper to add that the records of this office show 
that you served as an enlisted man in Company EK, Tenth Kansas 
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Volunteers from August 1861 to August 1865; in Company G, 
HKighth U. S. Volunteers from March 1865 to March 1866; as Cap- 
tain of Company D, Eighteenth Kansas Cavalry from July 1867 to 
November 1867, and as Captain of Company H, Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry from October 1867 to October 1870.’ 


“While absent in the field, Payne’s deputy in the postoffice at 
Fort Leavenworth became a defaulter, and a new postmaster had 
been appointed. The bondsmen of Payne were held for the amount, 
but he sold his property and made good the sum to the last cent. 
This made him a poor man, but undaunted by adverse fortune, he 
made his way to Sedgwick County, Kansas, then but sparsely 
settled and located in the township which now bears his name. For 
a time he tried living in a dug-out ten miles distant from any 
human habitation, exposed to extreme hardships, but always hope- 
ful of the future, and with a courage that never faltered nor failed. 
The early settlers of Sedgwick County knew him well, and there 
are many now living who honor his memory, as they remember how 
he divided his last pound of flour or his last side of bacon with 
them in the winter of 1870-71. The first public religious service 
in Payne township was held at Payne’s ranch, and the first Sun- 
day school established. He gave to the school a handsome library. 


“Tn the fall of 1871, the people of Sedgwick County elected him 
to the legislature as a democrat, though the country was largely 
republican. Radical and loyal as he had been in the war, and 
having shown his mettle to the enemy on many a well fought field, 
he was liberal and magnanimous in time of peace. Hence it is not 
strange that he originated a bill providing for the removal of the 
disabilities of Confederate soldiers. His argument in support of 
the measure was sound, patriotic and conclusive. Among other 
things, he said : ‘Kansas was the most radical state during the war. 
She should now take a position of the most liberal and progressive, 
proving to the South that we cherish no animosities against her 
people. We of the North fought for principle and conquered. Let 
the young state of Kansas now extend the offices of good will and 
friendship to the people of the late Confederate states as the basis 
of a permanent peace.’ The bill was finally passed, but not till 
after a soldier convention was held at Topeka, and the stay-at-home 
politicians in the legislature made to feel that generosity was better 
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than hatred, and that the arguments of Payne and his fellow 
soldiers were absolutely conclusive. 


‘Tn 1872 Payne was nominated by his party for state senator, 
but the district was overwhelmingly republican and he was, of 
course, defeated. But he made a remarkable canvass, running 
largely ahead of his ticket. One township gave him every vote 
with the exception of three, and the township in which he lived 
gave him a solid vote of 366. After this he spent some time in 
New Mexico and Colorado in the service of the government, and 
with his parents in Indiana. He was for a considerable period 
an officer of the United States House of Representatives con- 
cluding his duties as assistant doorkeeper in the winter of 1879, 
soon after which he returned to Kansas. 


‘* As his military and civil experience was largely on the frontier, 
and his associations among the hardy pioneers of our civilization, 
it was but natural that he should become an enthusiastic advocate 
of the homestead principle, and that he should devote his energies 
to the march of empire into all parts of our public domain. His 
observations at Washington were valuable. There he obtained 
facts relating to conditions existing in the Indian Territory he 
could not otherwise have obtained. He became convinced that Okla- 
homa was in reality a part of the public domain, and he at once 
addressed himself to the work of covering it with homestead settlers 
with all the ardor of his nature. The earnestness of his labor from 
the time he commenced the Oklahoma movement to the day of his 
death; the abuse heaped upon him by a subsidized press, arrogant 
military officials and by dishonest public officials, and the con- 
stant misinterpretation of all the points of the controversy, are 
a part of the history of the time, and would fill a volume to re- 
count. 


‘‘A little more than sixteen years old, Oklahoma is about to 
enter the Union as a component part of our confederated system 
of government. From a condition of vassalage, with all her in- 
terests dependent and neglected, she will soon emerge into an 
invigorating atmosphere where taxation and representation will 
go hand in hand, when local rights and local pride will not be 
emasculated and crushed by the selfishness and greed of federal 
rule, and when the multiplex institutions of one wonderful civili- 
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zation, so essential to the public prosperity, will be established by 
our own voice and controlled by our own people. As sure as the 
green grass will spring up in the returning spring, as sure as the 
waters flow down from the mountains to the Sea, So sure the dreams 
of Payne and Couch and their comrades, will be realized in the 
full fruition of the state of Oklahoma. And when the temporary 
prejudices of the hour have passed away, the impartial historian 
will tell the story of their unselfish deeds—of their fidelity to 
duty,—and future generations will rise up and call them blessed.’’ 


GRANT HARRIS ON PAYNE 


Some interesting and historic episodes in the life of Capt. 
David L. Payne are told in a story by Grant Harris who was his 
old time friend and fellow boomer. Grant Harris was, for a num- 
ber of years, editor and publisher of the Wakita-Herald in Grant 
County, Oklahoma. 


These sketches of the life of Captain Payne, and his active 
work to have Oklahoma opened to white settlers, are of special 
interest inasmuch as the writer, Grant Harris, was present at the 
time of Captain Payne’s death, November 28, 1884. 


The article was given to the Historical Society ae years 
ago by Hon. T. E. Beck of Jefferson, Oklahoma. 


The story follows: 


‘‘Tt was either the latter part of May or the first of June, 
1884, while I was working on the Caldwell (Kan.) Standard as a 
printer, on a Sunday morning the idea was suggested that the other 
printers, Will Cunningham, Harry Felton and myself would ride 
over to the ‘‘boomer’’ camp located on Rock ereek a few miles 
south of Hunnewell, Kansas. Securing horses at a livery barn the 
three of us rode over to the camp and on arriving learned that 
Captain Payne was wanting a printer as a building had been 
erected and a printing outfit shipped there from Topeka, Kansas, 
but the outfit had never been unpacked. The heading for the new 
paper was the ‘Oklahoma War Chief.’ On the door of the building 
was posted a proclamation as follows: 


<< <Q WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, any one guilty of publish- 
ing a newspaper in the Cherokee Strip would be deemed guilty of 
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trespass and punished by imprisonment from one to five years 
and a fine of from $1,000 to $5,000 or both. —Henry M. Teller, See- 
retary of Interior.’ 


‘The proclamation did not look very good to us printers, but 
when we met Captain Payne he offered to take one of us at a 
salary of $20 per week. None of us wanted to stay alone so we 
made him a proposition that he hire all three at $25 each per week 
payable in advance. We no sooner made the request than Captain 
Payne ran his hand down in his pocket and paid us the $25 for the 
first week. Having left our clothing at Caldwell and being nec- 
essary to return the horses to the livery barn, Cunningham and 
Felton went back to Caldwell leaving me to commence unpacking. 
The other boys did not return for a couple of days and by that time 
I had some of the type set for the first issue of the paper and, so 
far as I know, I set the first type ever set in the Cherokee Strip. 
The other boys did not stay but two weeks as the United States 
marshal told us that we would get into trouble as we would be 
held responsible for the publication of the paper. I remained at 
$25 per week and all I could make out of the paper by selling copies 
at 10 cents each, and printed better than 300 copies each issue. 
The press was an old Washington hand press and a boy did the 
inking for me. 


‘Seven issues of the paper were gotten out up to the middle 
of August when the arrest of Captain Payne was made by the 
soldiers. Captain Cooper was the editor of the Oklahoma Chief 
which only contained a few columns of local news, but Captain 
Payne wrote the real editorials. Payne had no business system of 
conducting the business of the company. The fee to become a mem- 
ber of the company was $10, plus $3 as surveyor’s fee for locating 
claims. Payne received all the money and depended on his memory 
as to who paid their fees or who had not. At nights I would help 
book the accounts and many times Payne would have in his pockets 
several hundred dollars more than the books would show, he would 
remark, ‘H-—ll we will find out who paid it in,’ and let it go at that. 
At night the money was put in a big leather bag and kept in 
Payne’s tent. 


‘“We were warned that, if another attempt was made to pub- 
lish another issue of the paper, all would be arrested, and negro 
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soldiers were placed on guard at the printing office. I made the 
forms ready and placed them on the press but delayed in printing 
any copies until I received word from Captain Payne, who said, 
“Go ahead.’ I managed to run off a few copies before the soldiers 
came in and began to carry out the material and place it in an 
army wagon. I hid the copies and for a number of years had a 
copy of the last Oklahoma Chief. 


““A detail of negro soldiers went to Captain Payne’s tent and 
demanded that he surrender, as was well known, Captain Payne 
was an expert shot and he held a gun in each hand. The negro 
sergeant ordered his men to get ready to fire when Payne told him 
if he gave the order to fire, he, the negro, would be dead before 
they could fire. After a short parley the negro soldiers withdrew 
and reported to their captain who was a white man. 


‘‘Lieutenant Day, of Fort Reno, a white officer, came back to 
the tent and Captain Payne and eight others were placed under 
arrest and taken'to Fort Smith, Arkansas, for trial; the prisoners 
were all released, in fact Payne was never able to secure a trial for 
any of the many raids he made into Oklahoma. I also want to 
say in this connection that the reason the soldiers did not arrest 
me was because I was small and looked like a boy much younger 
than twenty years of age. The settlers were allowed to pack their 
belongings and return to Kansas four miles north. As to what be- 
came of the printing plant I do not know, but a negro several 
years afterwards told me that he was one of the soldiers there at 
the time of arrest and that the press and type were dumped into 
. the Cimarron River near where Dover is now located, on the trail 
to Fort Reno. 


‘““This last location of Captain Payne’s ‘boomer’ colony con- 
sisted of some 8,000 acres laid out in ten-acre tracts near Rock 
Falls, with many settlers on claims in the valleys around the colony. 
The summer was so dry that little plowing could be done, conse- 
quently no crops were planted. The chaplain of the colony was 
Rev. H. R. Walling and services were held under a big tree near 
the creek. By the way, Rev. Walling settled on a claim near Med- 
ford when the Strip was opened for settlement and afterwards was 
a member of the Third Territorial Legislature. 
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‘‘Payne in behalf of himself and followers demanded a hear- 
ing before Judge Parker of Fort Smith, which was denied, but 
they were turned loose on a nominal bond. He then made arrange- 
ments with Judge Foster of Topeka for a hearing in chamber to 
determine whether the Cherokee Strip was Indian land or govern- 
ment land. Judge Foster’s decision was that the statutes were not 
clear, so the decision did not amount to any thing. 


‘‘By November quite a colony had been gathered together at 
Arkansas City and Wellington preparatory to making another raid 
into the Strip. It was decided to leave the Kansas border the 
first week in December, so on the evening of November 27th, Payne 
addressed the ‘boomers’ at a meeting held in the court house at 
Wellington. After the meeting I assisted the Captain with his 
books and we did not retire until long after midnight. We were 
stopping at the Hotel DeBenard and it was about 10 o’clock the 
next morning when we went to breakfast. Captain Payne sat at 
the head of the table with Captain Cooper to his right and Mrs. 
Haines, Payne’s prospective wife, to his left, myself and the re- 
mainder of the company around the table. Captain Payne gave his 
order for breakfast, the waiter brought it in and set it down be- 
fore him. Everybody was tired and very little was said while the 
meal was being served. Captain Cooper remarked to Payne that 
he should eat his breakfast as it was getting cold and at the same 
time reached over and shook Payne when, to the horror of all, it 
was discovered that Captain Payne had passed away. A lot was 
bought in the Wellington cemetery where the remains now repose 
of the man who made it possible for this new state of Oklahoma.’’ 


There are in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
many interesting and historic manuscripts, documents, letters and 
pictures, as well as museum exhibits, relating to the life story of 
Capt. David L. Payne, ‘‘The Father of Oklahoma.’’ 


About twenty years ago Col. Sam Crocker had an old trunk 
transferred to the Oklahoma Historical Society. It was the proper- 
ty of ‘‘Mother Haines.’* The trunk contained some of the per- 


‘Rachel A. Haines was an intellectual woman, a very strong personality, 
who was always closely identified with the boomer movement, and was the 
personal, confidential friend of Captain David L. Payne. After the death of 
Captain Payne, Rachel Haines continued to be connected with the movement 
to open Oklahoma to settlement. She never deserted the cause and accompanied 
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Accompanied Capt. David L. Payne on his incursions in 
Oklahoma Country and was the Official Photographer. 
Dr. Wickmiller, who has lived at Kingfisher since 1883, 
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sonal belongings of Captain Payne, including some of his clothing 
and the boots that he wore when he was in camp at ‘Camp Alice’’ 
six miles west of Oklahoma City, in 1883. There were hundreds 
of letters in this trunk written from all parts of the country, most 
of them making inquiry about the Oklahoma country and the pros- 
pects for its opening to settlement. Some letters had contained 
money to pay membership dues in ‘‘Payne’s Oklahoma Colony.”’ 
Perhaps the most important were from distinguished lawyers who 
had been asked to give their opinions as to legal status of the unoceu- 
pied lands in the Indian Territory. It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion of these legal authorities that the Cherokee Outlet and the 
land constituting original Oklahoma was public domain, and, there- 
fore, subject to settlement under the homestead laws; or at least 
some of these lawyers would be willing to take a fee to represent 
the homesteaders. 


In addition to business correspondence there were many per- 
sonal letters including the letters he had written to ‘‘ Mother 
Haines’’ while he was being held as a prisoner at Ft. Smith. There 
were some large lithographs of Captain Payne taken at the log 
cabin on the Deep Fork north of Oklahoma City, also tickets to his 
lectures and some membership blanks in Payne’s Oklahoma Colony. 
Among other documents was a commission given by Gov. Sam 
Crawford, of Kansas, appointing and commissioning Captain 
Payne, Major of the Kansas Volunteers, by Brevet, in the services 
of the UNITED STATES, to rank as such from the 10th day of 
July, 1865. David L. Payne has always been known as ‘‘ Captain 
Payne,’’ but it would seem from this commission that he was, 
during this Indian campaign, a Major. His appointment as Major 
was signed by Governor Crawford on the 8th day of October, 1866. 
This commission is kept in one of the show cases in the museum of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

If some ambitious historian wishes to write the life of Capt. 


David L. Payne, he will find much valuable material here in the 
archives of the Historical Society. Oklahoma has never given Cap- 


all the expeditions in to the promised land of Oklahoma. She was respected 
and held in esteem by all the boomers. She, like the other boomers, failed 
to get a home in Oklahoma for the reason that she had failed to comply with 
the President’s proclamation in regard to entering upon the land prior to 


12 o'clock, noon, April 22, 1889. 
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tain Payne the honor he deserves. It is true that one county was 
named for him—Payne County, Oklahoma, where the Agricultural 
and Mechanical college is located. One of Payne’s enthusiastic 
friends and lieutenants, Capt. Joe Works, better known as ‘‘ Buck- 
skin Joe,’’ sent a large stone to the Historical Society with the 
words engraved on it ‘‘Captain Payne, The Father of Oklahoma.’’ 
It was sent to the Oklahoma Historical Society more than twenty 
years ago to be used as a corner stone to the monument to be 
erected to the memory and honor of Capt. David L. Payne. It is 
to be hoped that the State of Oklahoma will at some time give 
proper recognition to the memory of the man who was the leader of 
the movement that resulted in the opening of Oklahoma to white 
settlement. 


OKLAHOMA’S FIRST COURT 


By Grant Foreman. 


For many years an anomalous situation existed in the Indian 
Territory which was productive of a degree of lawlessness probably 
unparalleled in the country. White people had been pouring into 
the country of the Five Civilized Tribes and there was no forum 
in which rights and remedies could be determined and enforced 
where they were concerned. Many years ago the United States 
courts in the adjoining states of Kansas, Texas-and Arkansas were 
given jurisdiction to try certain offenses originating in the Indian 
Territory. However, these courts did not adequately meet the 
situation and for years the question of establishing a United States 
court in the Indian Territory had been agitated both in the Terri- 
tory and in Congress. 


The court at Fort Smith was the last district court to exercise 
a large measure of this jurisdiction. Finally, on March 1, 1889, 
Congress enacted legislation establishing a court of the Indian 
Territory. This was accomplished in the face of opposition by 
Fort Smith, Paris, Texas, and Wichita, Kansas, citizens who con- 
templated with great reluctance the loss of the business that had 
accrued to them by the jurisdiction their courts had exercised in 
the Indian Country. The seat of the new court was fixed at 
Muskogee, and Monday, April 1, 1889, was the day set for the 
inauguration of the new court. 


This was one of the most eventful days in its history, said a 
Mukogee paper.' For days past a constant stream of strangers 
had been pouring into the little town. While many of them were 
lawyers who intended to make Muskogee their future home, not a 
few came only to be present at the opening of the first white 
man’s court ever held in the Indian Territory. 


From the south-bound morning train into Muskogee on that 
eventful Monday descended the following officials who were to 
inaugurate a momentous change in the country: James M. Shackle- 
ford of Indiana, Judge; Thomas B. Needles of Illinois, United 


‘Muskogee Phoenix, April 4, 1889. 
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States marshal; Zachary T. Walrond of Kansas, prosecuting at- 
torney; and Maj. William Nelson of Indiana, clerk of the court, 
all of whom proceeded first to register at McQuarie’s dining room. 


The air was tense with interest and the significance of the 
occasion. Flags were floating from the buildings along the streets 
and the people were greatly elated and excited. There having been 
no court room provided, the upstairs room over the Muskogee 
Phoenix had been hastily fitted up temporarily for that pur- 
pose. At 10:30 0’clock the officials of the court and a large num- 
ber of citizens and visitors assembled in Phoenix Hall. Judge 
Shackleford presiding, called the meeting to order, and thereupon 
prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Y. Bryce, pastor of the M. E. 
Church South, in Muskogee. The judge thereupon directed Marshal 
Needles to open court. The citizens then, for the first time in 
Oklahoma heard the proverbial ‘‘Hear ye, Hear ye, ete.’’ and 
then realized that the first session of the first U. 8S. Court ever held 
in the Territory was in progress. 


The district attorney then presented to the court the appoint- 
ments, bonds and other credentials of the officers of the court; 
the judge accepted and ordered them spread upon the records 
and then adjourned court to meet the next morning. 


Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock Judge Shackleford convened 
court and announced the first business of the court would be the 
promulgation of the rules defining the qualifications required 
of the attorneys applying for admission to practice in the court. 
The following were the rules so ordained: 


1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years of good 
moral character and who possesses the requisite qualifications of 
learning and ability, may, in the manner hereinafter provided, 
be admitted to practice as an attorney and counselor at law in the 
United States Court for the Indian Territory. 


2. very applicant, except as provided in Rule Three, shall 
be examined by a committee of attorneys to be appointed by the 
Judge, which examination shall be held in open court, unless 
otherwise directed by the Judge, and such applicant shall, before 
admission, produce to the Court by sworn petition, satisfactory 
proof of the foregoing qualifications, and shall also take an oath 
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to support the constitution and laws of the United States, and 
faithfully to discharge the duties of the office on which he is 
about to enter. 


3. Every attorney and counselor at law who has been ad- 
mitted to practice in either the Supreme or any one of the Circuit 
or District Courts of the United States, or who has been admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of any state thereof, producing 
to this Court his certificate, or satisfactory proof of his admission 
to practice as last aforesaid, upon taking the requisite oath, shall 
be admitted to practice in this Court. 


4. It shall be the duty of the Clerk of the Court to keep a 
Register in which he shall register and enroll every attorney or 
counselor at law admitted to practice in the Court, and the Clerk 
shall issue and deliver to each a license in due form to practice 
in this court, for which the Clerk may charge and collect the sum 
of Two Dollars. 


Mr. Walrond, the district attorney, then moved for his own 
admission to practice in the court. The Judge allowed the mo- 
tion and made the necessary order, after which the following 
attorneys were admitted to practice in said court upon presenta- 
tion of proper certificates or other valid proofs of being attorneys 
in good standing: D. Stewart Elliot of Kansas, Y. N. Foster of 
Illinois, Napoleon B. Maxey of Illinois, Walter A. Ledbetter of 
Texas, E. C. Boudinot, of Arkansas, Robert L. Owen,? of Indian 
Territory, J. H. Crichton, of Kansas, L. E. Jackson, of Indiana, 
Ridge Paschal, of Indian Territory, Sampson D. Hinds, of Kansas, 
Preston Lester, of Tennessee, Joseph G. Ralls, of Arkansas, W. D. 
Crawford, of Arkansas, G. W. Pasco, of Texas, L. S. Fears, of 
Texas, J. H. Akin, of Indian Territory. The court thereupon 
adjourned until afternoon at two o’clock, when adjournment was 
again taken until the next day. 


On Wednesday, April 3, at nine o’clock court was again con- 
vened by Judge Shackleford and on the motion of Mr. Walrond 
W. CG. Jackson of Fort Smith was admitted to the bar. Judge 
Shackleford then appointed as jury commissioners for the June 


2Former United States Senator Owen is probably the only lawyer in that 
list now living. 
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term P. J. Byrne of Muskogee, O. P. Brewer of Canadian District 
in the Cherokee Nation, and D. M. Hodge of the Creek Nation. 
The three commissioners were then sworn and instructed as to 
their duties, after which the marshal conducted them to a private 
room where they prepared a jury list. 


The court thereupon appointed W. N. Martin, A. McCoy and 
Charley LeFlore jury commissioners for the September term of 
court, and they were likewise instructed and then shown to a 
private room to prepare a jury list. The court then adjourned 
until two o’clock. At the afternoon session the jury commissioners 
handed in the jury lists and after being complimented by the court 
for the prompt discharge of their duties the court adjourned until 
the following day. 


On Thursday Judge Shackleford opened court at the appointed 
hour. Motion was made for admission to the bar of the following 
lawyers, all of whom, on presentation of certificates and proofs 
were duly admitted and sworn as attorneys: James Brizzolara of 
Arkansas, Leroy Neal, W. N. Patterson and Thomas George, all of 
Kansas. The Court thereupon appointed Maj. William Nelson 
the Court Clerk, as United States commissioner for the Indian 
Territory, Benjamin Dye deputy clerk, and William W. Ansley 
deputy marshal. Upon the opening of the afternoon session of the 
court Andrew Roeburg applied for naturalization papers. Indian 
policemen William Foreman and G. Barnum were then sworn in 
as United States deputy marshals. There being no further busi- 
ness before the court it adjourned until the first Monday in June, 
1889, pursuant to the following order: 


Whereas, Pursuant to an Act of Congress entitled ‘‘An Act 
to establish a United States Court for the Indian Territory and 
other purposes’’ approved March 1, 1889, the above named Court 
met at Muscogee, in the Indian Territory, on the first Monday 
of April, 1889, in the regular April term; and 


Whereas, There was no venire for a jury returnable to said 
regular term, and no rule of said court at its organization desig- 
nating the return day for precepts, writs, summonses, etc., issued 
out of the clerk’s office for said court, and the court subsequently 
at said term has adopted a rule governing the proceedings of the 
same; and 


SO 
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Whereas, The undersigned Judge of said court is fully ad- 
vised of the necessity of a special session of this court for the trans- 
action of pressing business at an early and convenient date under 
the provisions of the said Act. 


Now therefore, The undersigned James M. Shackleford, Judge 
of the said court does on this Fifth day of April, A. D., 1889, call 
a special session of the United States court for the Indian Terri- 
tory, to begin and be holden at Muscogee, in said Territory, at 
the hour of ten (10) o’clock a. m., on the first Monday of June, 
1889, and it is by these presents announced that said term of said 
court will continue from day to day for the transaction of all 
business lawfully within its cognizance under the existing rules 
and regulations of said court until the adjournment of the said 
session. 


Done at Muscogee, in the Indian Territory, on the Fifth day 
of April, A. D., 1889. 
James M. Shackleford, 
Judge of said Court. 


On Wednesday, April 3, at two o’clock p. m., the attorneys 
theretofore admitted to practice in this court met for the purpose 
of organizing a bar association. Judge Shackleford was called to the 
chair and Prosecuting Attorney Walrond was appointed secre- 


tary. 


On motion of Mr. Elliot, of Kansas, the names of the following 
members were enrolled, viz: D. Stewart Elliott, of Kansas, Y. N. 
Foster, of Illinois; Napoleon B. Maxey, of Illinois; Walter A. Led- 
better, of Texas; S. E. Jackson, of Indiana; Ridge Pascal, of the 
Cherokee Nation, I T.; Sampson O. Hinds, of Kansas; Preston 8. 
Lester, of Tennessee; J. G. Ralls, of Ohio; Robert L. Owen, of the 
Cherokee Nation, I. T.; W. D. Crawford, of Missouri; G. W. Pasco, 
of Texas; L. S. Fears, of the Cherokee Nation; J. H. Akin, Indian 


Territory. 


A committee composed of Messers. Elliott, Pascal and Foster 
was appointed to select permanent officers for the Association. 
They nominated Judge J. M. Shackleford president, Z. T. Walrond 
vice-president, Col. R. L. Owen secretary, and N. B. Maxey treas- 


urer, and their report was adopted. 
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On motion of Mr. Ledbetter of Texas the chair appointed 
Messers. Ledbetter, Elliott, Pascal, Jackson and Ralls as a com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws. The committee was directed 
to report at the next meeting of the Association. Remarks relating 
to the objects of the Bar Association were then made by Judge 
Shackleford, Messrs. Walrond, Elliott, Foster and Hinds. The 
Association then adjourned to meet again in the court room the 
first Monday of the next term of this Court. 


A local paper introduced the new court officials to its readers 
in the following language :* 


‘‘Judge James B. Shackleford is a gentleman some fifty odd 
years of age who has been on the bench a number of times in 
the state courts of Indiana. He is pleasant and courteous in the 
extreme, and his decisions, though firm, are delivered in a good 
natured and friendly manner. His popularity with our people is 
assured.‘ | | [at 


‘‘The attorney, Mr. Z. T. Walrond, was a member of the last 
Kansas legislature, is a man who is held in the highest esteem by 
the people of his Kansas home and makes friends of all whom he 
meets. He has made an especial study of criminal law and prac- 
tice, and we hazard nothing in asserting that he will perform his 
duties to the letter, as well as to the satisfaction of all.s 


‘‘Thomas B. Needles, the marshal, is a banker by profession 
and we should not be surprised if he soon wearies of the arduous 
duties imposed by his office. He is fat, good natured, and has 
about him an air at once attractive and pleasing, and which will 
do not a little to make the court popular.¢ 


‘““The gentleman selected by Judge Shackleford as clerk of the 
court is Maj. William Nelson, of Evansville, Indiana. Major Nel- 
son is a retired officer and served not many years ago in this im- 
mediate country and also in Arizona. He is abundantly equipped 


sI bid. 
‘Judge Shackelford who captured Morgan the Raider, had a distinguished 


career in the Civil War, an account of which by Carolyn Thomas Foreman is 
to be seen in the Chronicles of Oklahoma XII p. 103. 


sMr. Walrond lived and practiced law in Muskogee until his death. 


; sColone! Needles afterward served as a member of the Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Muskogee. 
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with the good, hard sense necessary to the successful administra- 
tion of the duties which his office imposes. 


““In the selection of the gentlemen who make up this court, 
there is a point which might prove of value to certain parties. 
Not one of them solicited the appointment and the first intimation 
they received of what was to occur was a telegraphic enquiry 
whether they would accept. 


‘For the purpose of getting acquainted with the officials of 
the Western District of Arkansas, as well as to confer and arrive 
at an understanding regarding the jurisdiction of the two tribunals, 
the Muskogee officers went to Fort Smith this week, and will thence 
proceed to their homes to place their personal affairs in shape for 
leaving. The clerk will, of course, remain at his post, or have a 
deputy there to attend to the filing of suits, and a deputy mar- 
shal will also be on hand. In this connection it might be well 
enough to state that several civil suits were begun before adjourn- 
ment Tuesday noon. 


“‘The jury commissioners selected were P. J. Byrne, and 
Perry Brewer, of Muskogee, and Capt. J. T. Standley, of Atoka; 
but the latter could not serve and another was named. They re- 
ceived instructions and entered upon their duties Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The first session of this court at which the actual business of 
trying cases was inaugurated was held in Phoenix Hall on Monday 
morning, June 8, 1889, at ten o’clock. The hall was crowded with 
lawyers, officers, jurors, witnesses and visitors. Judge Shackleford 
appointed a committee composed of Hinds, Owen, Ledbetter and 
Wisdom to examine applicants for admission to the bar and di- 
rected them to act at once. 


A jury was empaneled and the court called the first case, 
but as the witnesses were not present court adjourned until after- 
noon. 

When court convened at two o’clock Judge Hinds, chairman 
of the committee on admission, reported favorably the names of 
26 attorneys. He also stated that a number of applicants had filed 
who did not qualify under the rules of the court. Following this 
motions were presented to quash summons and dismiss attachments. 
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The court then called the first case, a criminal proceeding 
against A. Husted, charged with intimidating and assaulting sett- 
lers in Oklahoma. After the jury panel was sworn Prosecuting 
Attorney Walrond read the section of the law providing that 
United States citizens could be tried only before a jury composed 
of United States citizens. Thereupon it was learned that of the 
36 jurors summoned all but three were Indian citizens and were 
therefore not competent to sit in the case on trial. Another jury 
was then called composed wholly of United States citizens and the 
trial proceeded. Court adjourned at six o’clock without having 
finished the trial of this case. 


On the opening of court on Tuesday, June 4, after the pres- 
entation of a number of motions, a grand jury composed of 16 
men was sworn and instructed by Judge Shackleford to act upon 
cases in which the accused had been held by the United States 
Commissioner and such as were presented by the prosecuting at- 
torney. 


The grand jury was composed of the following: J. A. Patter- 
son, foreman; D. N. Robb, C. W. Turner, J. L. Thomas, Rev. Sugar 
George, Ned Robins, James Sandford, Wm. Harsha, O. P. Brewer, 
S. B. Callahan, J. C. Davison, T. F. Meagher, Wm. A. Madden, 
Jno. O. Cobb, R. A. Evans, and J. M. Rucker. 


The court then proceeded with the trial of the United States 
against Husted. Congressman Silas Hare, of Sherman, Texas, 
who represented the defendant, challenged the jurisdiction of the 
court over the Oklahoma country. Reserving decision on the ques- 
tion, the court proceeded with the trial and the case was submitted 
to the jury at three o’clock in the afternoon. 


On Wednesday morning, the jury having deliberated all night, 
brought in a verdict finding A. Husted guilty as charged and the 
other defendants not guilty. Four more attorneys were admitted 
to practice and the court then announced rules for the guidance 
of the bar: motions and demurrers to be disposed of before an ans- 
wer could be filed; the different Indian Nations were to be treated 
as counties for the purpose of verification ; the marshal could not be 
required to make returns on processes until the costs were paid. 


After hearing a number of motions on the question of juris- 
diction the grand jury brought in its report, finding one indict- 
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ment against William Barrett and Harry Clinton charged with 
larceny. 


The next morning was occupied with the hearing of motions, 
only a few of which were passed upon. Default was taken in more 
than 50 cases and in a few, execution was ordered. 


‘““Among the many who have been in attendance at the U. 8. 
Court this week were noticed the following: 


“*Ex-Governor McCurtain, of the Choctaw Nation; Col. N. B. 
Ainsworth, of McAlester; Hon. Wash Grayson, of Eufaula; Cap- 
tain Jackson, of Gibson; James Crabtree, of Eufaula; Congressman 
Hare, of Texas; Will Mellette, Esq., of Ft. Smith; Judge G. W. 
Stidham, of Eufaula; M. Fraree, of Vinita; James Akin, of Vinita; 
John Bullette, of Tahlequah; E. N. Rasmus, of Tahlequah; John 
Schrimsher of the Cherokee Nation; Lee Sandels, of Ft. Smith, 
Garner, of Stringtown; James Forrester, of Ft. Smith; W. W. 
Ainsley, of Oklahoma; Judge W. H. Tibbles, of Coffeyville, Kansas; 
Thomas B. Avers, of Coffeyville, Kansas; D. H. Dodge, of Creek 
Nation; Frank Boudinot; Ben T. Duval, of Ft. Smith; Wm. H. 
Cravens, of Ft. Smith; and Hon. Stand Gray of Ilnois District. 


‘“Deputy-marshal Tyson, of Ft. Smith; J. O’Toole and R. D. 
Burton, of South Canadian; E. C. Boudinot, of Ft. Smith; Ex- 
Governor Burney, of Chickasaw Nation; J. S. Standley, of Atoka; 
Ex-Treasurer Sam Brown, of Creek Nation; Sen. Joe Mingo, of 
Creek Nation; Chief Justice J. M. Keys, of Choteau; W. T. Whit- 
taker, of Pryor Creek; Dorsey Fife, of Econtuchka; A. Mills, 
Chetopa, Kansas; R. N. Bynum, Tulsa; B. C. Burney, Woodville, 
I. T.; A. McCay, McAlester; Richard McLish, Ardmore; J. 8. Nale, 
South Canadan; J. 8. Wilson, Gibson Station; J. J. Baird, Tulsa; 
G. H. Lewis, Choteau; J. C. Pettigrew, Ft. Smith; Wm. V. Carey, 
Alluwe, I. T.; Connell Rogers, Fort Gibson; R. L. Palmer, Atoka; 
C. L. Jackson, Guthrie; C. N. Ratcliff, J. O. Hall and W. Ward, 
of Vinita; Chas. Starr, Cherokee Nation. 


“<C. O. Frye, Cherokee Nation; Zach Gardner, Pauls Valley; 
W. L. Payne, McAlester; Wm. McCombs, W. A. Palmer and R. J. 
Gentry, of Eufaula; Sam Brown, Creek Nation; Thos. Marcum, Ft. 
Smith; G. B. Hester, Boggy Depot; W. N. Foster, of Illinois; Mr. 
Rhea, of Texas; C. L. Potter, Gainesville, Texas; Frank P. Blair, 
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Kansas City; Hon. Ridge Paschal, Vinita; Judge Boss, Girard, 
Kansas; Judge LeRoy Neal, Chetopa, Kansas; Mr. Wolfenberger, 
Ft. Smith; Stephen Bluejacket, Bluejacket, I. T.; J. M. Perryman, 
Eufaula; Sam Grayson, Eufaula; Judge Humphreys, Ft. Smith; 
L. Guthrie, Oklahoma City; 0. P. Brewer, Webbers Falls; William 
Johnson, Tahlequah; G. H. Lewis, Choteau; and Professor Smith, 
Tahlequah.’’ 


Monday, June 24, was given over to the celebration of the be- 
ginning of the new court house. A large assemblage of strangers 
came to Muskogee to witness the laying of the corner stone by 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of the Indian Territory. The Muskogee 
Phoenix of June 27 described the proceedings on that important 
occasion. 


‘‘A RED LETTER DAY 


‘‘On Monday last Muskogee once again evidenced the claim 
that for getting up good celebrations on short notice she bears the 
palm. Notwithstanding the fact that the festive occasion was but 
little advertised, Monday last witnessed quite an assemblage of 
strangers in our city, to either look on or take part in the cere- 
monies consequent upon the laying of the corner stone of the new 
U. 8. Court Building by the Grand Lodge of Masons of the Indian 
Territory. 


‘*Sunday afternoon the celebrated Parsons Cour de Leon Band 
arrived, and Monday morning trains brought in a large number of 
persons from both above and below, and when about nine o’clock 
the band began to play, Main Street in Muskogee resembled, (we 
imagine) on a small scale, Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington 
on Inauguration Day. 


‘“The Masons assembled in their hall over the post office about 
10 o’clock, and after quite a little delay the procession, headed by 
the band, marched to the grounds where, with appropriate cere- 
monies, the laying of the corner stone took place, after which the 
large audience present were entertained by able addresses from 
Robt. W. Hill, D. D., and Hon. Z. T. Walrond. 


‘‘ After the ceremonies connected with the laying of the corner 
stone were over, barbecued meat of various kinds was served to all 
who wanted it in quantities to suit, and if a single individual went 
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hungry on Monday last it was his own fault, as there was enough 
prepared to feed every individual man, woman and child in the 
entire assemblage. 


““By the kindness of Grand Secretary J. S. Murrow, we are 
permitted to give the official report of the day: 


““ “EMERGENT COMMUNICATION OF THE M. W. GRAND 
LODGE OF INDIAN TERRITORY. 


** *A special communication of the M. W. Grand Lodge of 
Indian Territory was held in the hall of Muskogee Lodge, Muskogee 
Nation, June 24, 1889, A. L. 5889, 11 o’clock A. M. A special 
dispensation was read from the M. W. Grand Master, John Rennie, 
authorizing and empowering the R. W. Deputy Grand Master Leo. 
E. Bennett, to assemble the M. W. Grand Lodge of the Indian Terri- 
tory in special convention at Muskogee this day for the purpose 
of laying the corner stone of the United States Court Building. 


‘*First, Officers. R. W. Leo E. Bennett, Deputy Grand Master, 
as M. W. Grand Master. 


““R. W. P. J. Byrne, Past Grand Master, as Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter. R. W. Robt. W. Hill, Grand Senior Warden. R. W. W.N. 
Martin as Grand Junior Warden. R. W. G. W. Stidham, as Grand 
Treasurer. R. W. Joseph 8S. Murrow, Grand Secretary. Rev. L. S. 
Byrd, Grand Chaplain. R. W. Robt. W. Hill, as Grand Orator. 
Bro. T. F. Brewer, as Grand Lecturer. Bro. R. L. Owen, as Grand 
Marshal. Bro. F. B. Severs, Grand Senior Deacon. Bro. Clarence 
Turner, Grand Junior Deacon. Bro. J. A. Scott, Grand Senior 
Steward. Bro. Robert Hamilton, Grand Junior Steward. Bro. 
H. C. Hall and Bro. P. Porter, Stewards. Bro. Z. T. Walrond, 
Grand Pursuivant. Bro. H. Edmonson, Grand Tiler. 


VISITING BRETHREN 


“‘Hufaula No.1. Geo. W. Stidham, P. M., Chas. Gibbons, W. M., 
Rev. R. C. McGee, Henry Sixkiller, Geo. Downing, 8. W. Gray, 
H. G. Fisher, J. M. Perryman, G. W. Stidham, Jr., 8. J. Brashear, 
P. R. Ewing. Caddo No. 3. Wm. Ward, W. M., W. T. Clark. 
Oklahoma No. 4. J. S. Murrow. McAlester No. 9. J. Y. Bryce, 
g. A. Jackson, M. A. Smith, D. M. Hailey, E. H. Doyle, P. G. M., 
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Wm. Essex, W. M., Francis Burnett, John Simpson, Joseph Gard- 
ner, N. B. Sloan. Alpha No. 13. Wm. Jackson, H. C. Lowry, 
Ww. A. Barker, H. R. Gill, Joshua Ross. Webber Falls No. 14. Ward 
Turner. Savanna No. 20. E. Poe Harris. South Canadian 
No. 22. BR. D. Burton, Harmons Burk, Wm. Millican. Musko- 
gee No. 28. P. J. Byrne, W. M., J. A. Scott, 8S. W., W. N. 
Martin, J. W., R. W. Hamilton. Secy., F. B. Severs, S. D., C. W. 
Turner, J. D., H. H. Edmonson, Tiler. Leo. E. Bennett, D. G. M., 
R. W. Hill, D. S. G. M., W. A. Maddin, C. W. Moore, P. Porter, 
Otto Zufall, J. B. Cobb, R. L. Oliver, T. F. Meagher, O. Fuller, 
August Bolander, A. Roeburg, W. O. Fisk, N. B. Moore, A. W. 
Robb, J. H. McQuarie, R. Bailey. Bruton, U. D., L. S. Byrd, W. 
M., C. W. Bruton, J. W. Whitefield, U. D., J. J. Thurman. 
Parsons 117, Kansas. S. B. Newton, Frank Bever, E. A. Santer, 
G. W. Gabriel, J. O. McKee, C. W. Hawks, C. Rockhold, E. B. 
Stevens, C. W. Fletcher, D. N. Barrows. 


‘* Also, the following brethren from other jurisdictions: 
Jas. Starrow Scotland, M. M. Edmiston, H. C. Hall, Z. T. Wal- 
rond, H. 8S. Bunting, O. K. White, 8. Beecher, all of Kansas. 
John H. Stevens and W. Z. Linsey, of Texas; A. P. Peel, J. S. 
Southerland, John Williscraft, of Arkansas; C. A. Norman of 
Tennessee; J. H. Shock of Missouri; N. B. Maxey of Illinois. 


““The M.W. Grand Lodge was opened in Ample form in the E. A. 
Degree. The Grand Secretary read the warrant of authority from 
M. W. John Rennie, Grand Master, appointing R. W. Leo E. Ben- 
nett as Grand Master for the purpose of this convention. 


““Kufaula Lodge No. One was admitted and welcomed as a 
Lodge, and received with Grand honors. 


““The M. W. Grand Lodge was opened in Ample form on the 
K. A. which was formed under the direction of the Grand Marshal 
and marched to the site of the U. S. Court building where the corner 
stone was laid with the usual impressive ceremonies of Masonry, 
after which R. W. Robert, W. Hill, D. D., the Sr. Grand Warden, 
and Bro. Z. T. Walrond, Past Master of Sequi Lodge No. 160, 
Kansas, then delivered eloquent addresses refreshing the intellec- 
tual, and these were followed by an intermission and refreshments 
for the physical man. The procession was then reformed and 
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marched back to the hall where the Grand Lodge was closed in 
Ample form.’’ 
Leo. KE. Bennett, as M. W. Grand M. 


J. S. Murrow, 
Secretary.’ ”’ 


AN UNUSUAL ANTIQUITY IN PONTOTOC 
COUNTY 


By H. R. Antle 


The finding of a single or of several metates anywhere in the 
prehistoric agricultural section of North America is no remark- 
able occurrence; when, however, a goodly number of them are 
discovered thrown together in a very restricted area, it is some- 
what unusual. In the first part of this year 1935, the writer 
found thirty-two of these implements occupying an area one 
hundred and sixty-five feet long and one hundred feet wide. 


A metate, as most know, is an aboriginal grinding-mill. 
Grain, seeds, acorns, ete., are reduced to a more or less finer 
form for various culinary purposes. They range in design from 
mere depressions in an exposed bed-rock to elaborate carved af- 
fairs, symbolic in nature. It is generally assumed that the more 
simple the construction the more primitive the culture of the 
people using the article. Too, simplicity is theorized as indica- 
tive of antiquity. 


The thirty-two metates herein reported were located on a 
wooded slope in the extreme eastern part of Pontotoc County, 
twelve miles north of Tupelo. The site was two hundred feet 
west of a temporary stream and in elevation, thirty-five feet 
above the creek bed. The implements consisted of shallow ex- 
cavations made into massive fragments of limestone broken from 
a higher exposed outcropping of rock. Each fragment appeared 
to be a natural breakage caused by erosion of the hillside, the 
subsequent undermining of the ledge breaking the rock which, 
when broken, started a downhill migration. The excavations 
were relatively small in comparison to the size of the fragments 
they were in, some pieces weighing as high as three hundred 
pounds and with depressions only eight to ten inches in diameter 
and four to five inches deep. 


A clear indication of antiquity was shown by the complete 


overturning of some of the fragments by the action of growing 
trees. 
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At the initial examination of the area, only eight of the 
metates were exposed. By removing the underbrush, rotting 
stumps, and scraping away the top soil, the remaining twenty- 
four were brought to light. Two of these latter were overturned, 
as mentioned before, by the action of growing trees. Roots of 
other trees ensnared four more of the group. 


During removal of the surface soil, a number of so-called 
‘bird points’ and one spearhead were found. The latter was four 
inches long and two inches wide near the shaft. The former 
were less than an inch length, one being only one-half an inch 
long. The fineness of their workmanship was in sharp contrast 
to the crudeness of the metates. 


A thorough examination of the locality failed to reveal any 
additional archaeological material. 


One of the thirty-two metates. Note size of depression in relation 
to massiveness of the rock. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORY QUILT 
DE Weabs 


Men in all ages have left some trace of their history. Arche- 
ologists have learned something of the antediluvians, or those 
people who inhabited the earth in what is usually termed the 
prehistoric ages. They have left their imprint in characters that 
have never yet been fully interpreted, although learned men have 
spent their lives trying to unravel the mystery story told in these 
strange figures engraven on stone. Histories that were written 
in cuneiform characters, and hieroglyphic symbols, have been 
translated through the aid of the Rosetta stone until the land of 
the Nile has given up its secrets. The annals of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia were written on clay and then baked and filed away, so even 
now, the research scholar can read the historical records of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh as if they were written yesterday. Cadmus, the 
Phoenician, invented the alphabet, or, as Carlisle has said; ‘‘The 
man who first invented books,’’ and through books the history of 
the whole civilized world has been preserved. 


Now comes an Oklahoma woman and with needle and thread 
has recorded the history of a great state on a quilt. It is well 
named the ‘‘Oklahoma History Quwilt.’’ It combines the-knowl- 
edge of the historian with the genius of the artist. It portrays 
the history of the state vividly by artistic embroidery. 


The artist and author of this historical quilt is Camille Nix. 
dorf Phelan of Oklahoma City. On her part it has been a labor 
of love to produce this wonderful piece of work, with no thought 
whatever of financial award. The quilt is now the property of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society and will be placed in a substan- 
tial glass cabinet in the museum of the Society so that students 
of history will have the opportunity of reading the history of the 
state by pictographs embroidered on the quilt. 


But let Mrs. Phelan tell her own story: 


““Embroidering has always been my hobby. Copying pictures 
is another of my hobbies and I delight in reproducing on cloth 
with silk thread, the pictures that most appeal to me. When mak- 
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ing quilts became a popular fad, I turned to that pastime. But— 
as I preferred embroidering to the seemingly foolish custom of 
cutting cloth up only to sew it together again, I decided that I 
would make an embroidered record of the persons responsible for 
Oklahoma’s history. Then the thought came— Why not add the 
incidents making up that history?’ I began to assemble all the 
information I could find concerning this great state’s early forma- 
tion, beginning with white man’s first appearance. Two years were 
spent delving into old records, writing letters to historians and 
in consulting the persons who actually made Oklahoma. For lack 
of space, I was forced to leave off many interesting incidents and 
to omit pictures of people who were intimately identified with 
early Indian Territory and Oklahoma formation 


““My main object in making this pictured history and in pre- 
senting it to the Oklahoma Historical Society is the fact that in 
most of the published records of this formative period, the sordid 
and rough element has been exploited to the exclusion of the 
cultural and artistic. I want to counteract this influence by de- 
picting the better element and to leave to posterity a record that 
will show the spirit of patriotism that motivated the great char- 
acters who made up the unique commonwealth Oklahoma. And I 
want to express my own appreciaton of the ‘Land of the Mistle- 
toe,’ one time domain of the proud Red Man and the inspiration 
of those sturdy pioneers, the 89ers, many of whom have already 
erossed the border in their last great run. 


“‘Tn actual making, I first selected the pictures I wanted to 
reproduce, then I carefully sketched a replica on the cloth, reduc- 
ing or enlarging it as was required to fit the space assigned it, then 
it was first roughly outlined with black silk thread in order to 
give it an outstanding effect. With needle and thread I then care- 
fully worked in the expression--and let me tell you, this was no easy 
task for if a feature was out of proportion, as we will say, a nose 
too long for the rest of the face, the entire work had to be done 
over. The work was protected by a cellophane covering until the 
retouching of high lights was finished. This was done with soft- 
tinted thread as an artist uses his retouching brush on canvas. 
After all the figures were finished, the quilting was done. Twenty 
100-yard spools of thread were used. 
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‘“‘Byvery stitch of the embroidering is my own work and I 
spent all my spare time for four years in actual construction. 
Two years were spent in research work before I began the quilt.’’ 


The presentation of this priceless gift to the Historical Society 
was made an historic event. A splendid banquet was given on 
the night of November 30, 1935, at the Biltmore Hotel in Okla- 
homa City. Guests were present from many parts of the state. 
Some of them were men and women who had been identified with 
Oklahoma history for many years, while others were descendants 
of those sturdy pioneers who contributed to the founding of our 
state. 


Aletha Caldwell Connor, writer and historian, served as 
master of ceremonies. Upon presentation of the historic quilt, 
Gov. E. W. Marland delivered a most gracious and appropriate 
address accepting the gift, not only on behalf of the Historical 
Society, but as spokesman for the whole people of Oklahoma. 


The following is a brief description of the blocks composing 
the Oklahoma History Quilt: 


OKLAHOMA HISTORY QUILT 
Block 1. 


Coronado’s Expedition, 1541. 

Napoleon signing the Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 

First Catholic Church, 1629 (Father de Sales). 

Trading Post near Muskogee, 1817. 

LeHarpe coming up the Kiamichi River, 1719. 

The George Washington Medal, given the Sac & Fox Indians 
1789. 


Block 2. 


Maj. S. H. Long consulting with the Indians, 1820. 
Thomas Janes, 1820. 

Rey. E. Chapman, Union Mission, 1821. 

Thomas Nuttall, 1819. 

Arrival of the Creeks, 1827. 


Block 3. 
Andrew Jackson addressing the Choctaws, 1832. 


Tot aes 
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Pushmataha, Choctaw, 1820. 
Cherokee’s Arrival, 1829: 
Steamboat FIDELITY, 1828. 


Block 4. 
SEQUOYAH, Cherokee and his alphabet. 
Cherokee Phoenix, 1828. 
Stand Watie, Elias Boudinot and Chief John Ross. 


Block 5. 
Post Hospital, 1854. 
First Permanent Highways. 
Santa Fe Trail (covered wagon) 1822. 
Ft. Smith, 1718. 


Block 6. 
Seminole arrival, 1842. 
Choctaw Academy, 1832. 
Frank Rush’s Covenant with the Indians. 
Arrival of the Chickasaws, 1832. 
Stand Watie and John Ross shaking hands. 
Osage and Kiowas Skirmish, 1833. 


Block 7. 

Clouds of Civil War. 

Overland Mail, 1858. 

Ft. Washita, 1843. 

Rev. S. A. Worcester, 1836. 

First Printing Press, Cherokee Advocate, 1844. 

All Trails of the State. Santa Fe, Coronado’s Expedition. 
Chisholm; Texas Cattle; and Washington Irving’s Tour of the 
Prairies. 

Block 8. 

Constitution Convention Hall (Now City Hall at Guthrie). 
All Territorial Governors grouped beneath it. Senators, Owens 
and Gore on each side, with Bird McGuire, Callahan, Dennis Flynn ; 
Judge Ledbetter, and Harvey above. 


Block 9. 


Rey. Allen Wright (Who named Oklahoma). 
Osceola, of the Seminoles. 
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Tecumseh of the Shawnees. 
Alexander McGilvrey, and Opothleyahola of the Creeks. 
Piomingo of the Chickasaws. 


Block 10. 
First Oil Well at Bartlesville. 
Messrs. Robert Galbreath; Sinclair; Marland, Wilcox; Ever- 
est; Ames; Cromwell; Skelly ; Garland ; Brown; Franklin; Hurley; 
Buttram; Ramsey; Hayes; Chapman, and Mrs. Murray. 


Block 11. 
Princess Pakuli, Chickasaw Nightingale, broadcasting over 
KVOO, Tulsa. 
Ataloa, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, 
Te-Ata, and Mrs. M. O. T. Benzansen. 


Block 12. 

Dr. E. N. Wright, Chief McCurtain, Choctaws; Pleasant 
Porter and Alexander Posey, Creeks; Huntinghorse and family, 
Kiowas. Gov. Douglass Johnston, Chickasaw, and the Murray 
Agricultural School, Tishomingo. 


Block 13. 


Chief Alice Brown Davis, of the Seminoles, Wewoka. 
Miss Francis Deal, and Peter Hudson, Choctaws. W. H. Drew, 
Cowboy. 
Block 14. 
Run of the 89ers, and some who made it. 
Pawnee Bill; Gen’l Roy Hoffman; Wm. and Mrs. Pettee; 
W. L. Alexander; Dr. Blesh; Prof. A. C. Seott; Anton Classen; 
Mrs. J. B. Harrell; Mrs. Murray; Mr. Willour; Mr. Carrico, and 
Mrs. Church. 
Block 15. 


Group of Osages. Frank Phillips, Eagle Chief; Chiefs Look- 
out and Baconrind; Pawnee Indian Hospital; Sen. Amos Ewing; 
Ponea City Auditorium; Carnegie Gin; C. M. Sarchet, and Mrs. 
Lueas. 

Block 16. 


Jim Thorpe, Famous Indian Athlete; D. Bawden, Cowboy; 
Range Cattle. Pawnee Bill’s Cireus 1900; Church at Beaver, 
1886, and still in use. Charlie Carter, Ardmore. 
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Block 17. 


Rev. J. A. Overstreet. Indians of Governor Murray’s In- 
augural, Col. Victor Locke; Judge Beckett; Quannah Parker, and 
Traders; Platte National Park, Sulphur. Airplane Formation at 
Ft. Sill; Artesian Well, Sulphur. 


Block 18. 


Graham Homestead in Indian Territory; Charles Page Monu- 
ment, Sand Springs. Editors’ Club; Ft. Sill, and Pioneers. 


Block 19. 


Betsy’s Buttercup, Gaylord’s Prize Guernsey Cow, and Barn. 
Hon. John Fields; McFarland’s Memorial Church, Norman; 
Chickasaw Hummingbird. 


Block 20. 

Cotton, Tillman Co. Peanuts, Durant; Pecans, Bryan Co. 
Irish Potatoes, Garvin Co., Watermelons, Rush Springs, Freight 
train hauling. 

Block 21. 

Col. Z. Miller, last of the Miller Bros. 101 Ranch; Bonnie 
Gray; Hale V. Hyatt; Rose Smith; Buck Stewart; Dave McClure; 
Buck Lucas, and Campfire, in the evening. 


Block 22. 
White House, 101 Ranch. 
Block 28. 


Capt. David L. Payne. W. A. Durant; Laura Clubb; Mrs. 
C. Guy Cutlip. Lew Wentz; Crippled Children’s Home; Lew 
Wentz Swimming Pool, Ponea City. 

Block 24. 

The Pioneer Woman, Gov. E. W. Marland; Lucille Mulhall, 
on Eddie C. looking at the Pioneer Woman; Tom Mix. Pawnee 
Bill, Pink of Perfection (fish) out of Lake Lawtonka; Mrs. Gordon 
Lillie. ale 

Block 25. 
Pawnee Bill’s Old Town and Indian Trading Post. Out 


Where the West Remains. 
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Block 26. 
Z. Mulhall, Frisco R. R. Larkland; E. Turk. Rev. Groll. 
Cash Cade; Kerr Dry Goods Co. Mrs. Meister. 


Block 27. 
Radium Water, and Will Rogers Hotel, Claremore; Turner 
Falls; Courthouse Newkirk; Scottish Rite Temple, Guthrie; Cole- 
man Theatre, Miami; Aldridge Hotel, Shawnee. 


Block 28 

W. A. Vandever; Messrs. Benedict, Howard and Mayo, Tulsa. 
and the three million dollar church, (Boston Avenue M. E. South). 
Judge J. R. Keaton, Oklahoma City. 

Block 29. 

Petroleum Bldg., Chickasha Nat’l Bank, Enid Grain & Elev. 
Co., Enid. J. M. Owen, KOMA, W. A. Campbell, Sen. Looney, 
Una Lee Roberts, Asst. Secy. of State. 

Block 30. 

Philtower, and Waite Phillips, Tulsa. First National 33 story 

bank and the Johnson Bros., Oklahoma City. 
Block 31. 

Biltmore Hotel, Ramsey Tower, Dan Hogan, O. G. & E. Co., 
Am. Exch. Bank, Tulsa. H. H. Rogers, Tulsa. Bell Tel. Co., 
Dr. G. A. Nichols; Ed Overholser; Hall-Briseo, Oil Well. 

Block 32. 
Colleges: Tahlequah; Stillwater; Edmond; Alva and Durant. 
Block 33. 


Sen. Harreld. Bishop Casady, Council House; Bishop Kelly; 
Scott Ferris. Council House, Okmulgee. Dr. Blatt; Generals, 
Canton, Key, Barrett, and Constitution of Oklahoma. Wm. H. 
Murray, President; Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, who proclaimed 
statehood for us in 1907. 


Block 34. 
State Capitol with all our nine state governors. 
Block 35. 


Historical Society Bldg.; Jasper Sipes; Dan W. Peery; 
W. P. Campbell; Mrs. C. C. Conlan; Reo Auto. 
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Block 36. 


The Mansion; Mrs. Murray, Gov. Wm. H. Murray, Mrs. 
Korn; Frisco-Rock Island Station; Mrs. Juanita Johnston Smith. 


Block 37. 


Phillips Pet. Gasoline Plant. John Kroutil. Mrs. McDougal, 
Sapulpa. 


Block 38. 


Scottish Rite Temple, McAlester. J. J. McAlister. Gen. 
Hailey, Choctaw Council House Tuskahoma. H. B. Houghton. 


Block 39. 


Cushing Refinery. Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bellis. Rock Island 
Train. Mayo Hotel and Mr. Mayo. M. K. & T. Ry. First Oil 
Well at Bristow. 


Block 40. 


F. C. Hall. His Trophy. The Winnie-Mae, and Post-Gatty. 
Administration Bldg., Norman, and Dr. Boyd. 


Block 41. 


WILL ROGERS (Oklahoma’s Own). Mrs. J. B. Harrell, 
and Miss M. Wright. 


Block 42. 

The KILTIE BAND, and Mrs. Elam, Wewoka. 
Block 43. 

Frank Phillips and his country estate; Mrs. J. Hale Edwards. 
Block 44. 


‘‘Wild Mary Zudic,’’ I. T. I. O. and other wells. 


Block 45. 

Mrs. V. Browne; Mrs. John Shartel; Mrs. Frazier; Mrs. Sut- 
ton; Dr. Winnie Sanger; Mrs. Crumm; Mrs. Miller, and Mrs. 
Mabel Bassett. 

Block 46. 

Miss Edith Johnson; Mrs. J. H. Oliver; Miss Alice Robertson ; 

and Paul Kroeger. 
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Block 47. 


Sen. Pine; Dr. Border, and the Border Hospital at Mangum. 
Dr. Bilby. Dr. Barker and the first Postoffice at Oklahoma City, 
1889. Mr. John Easley and the Memorial at Ardmore. Frank 
Rush, Craterville Park. 


Block 48. 
CHARLES COLCORD (Oklahoma’s Outstanding Son) and 
the Coleord Bldg. 
Block 49. 


OKLAHOMA’S BLACK GOLD. Eugene Lorton, pitching 
hay and threshing at Lortondale. 


Block 50. 

Presentation of OKLAHOMA’S FLAG, at Washington, D. C. 
1924, by Mrs. Little, and Jones, of Cushing, Okla. Gen. Sneed. 
OKLAHOMA’S GRAND OLD MAN. Dr. Jos. Thoburn. Mrs. 
Jessie Moore. 


Block 51. 

Mrs. T. B. Ferguson, Watonga. Kate Bernard, First Comm. 
of Charities. Mrs. Athenius Folsum Colbert. Mrs. Fluke, and 
Sen. Thomas. Dr. Clinton, Tulsa. Blks 52-3-4 Oil Wells of the 
State, and Carl McGee. 


ae 


SEIT ERD 


— 


A FRAGMENT OF HISTORY 


The Chronicles has received a letter from Mr. Fred S. Perrine 
of 1215 Seventh Street, Oregon City, Oregon, enclosing some in- 
teresting articles copied from Niles Register printed in 1834-35 in 
regard to the military expedition of the Dragoon Regiment under 
Colonel Dodge in 1834. A copy of the ‘‘ Journal of Hugh Evans’? 
was furnished the Society by Mr. Perrine and it is regarded as 
one of the most authentic and historic stories that has ever been 
printed relating to the Dodge Expedition from Fort Gibson to 
southwestern Oklahoma, including the Wichita Mountains. 


The original of this diary of Hugh Evans is in the archives of 
the Historical Society of Oregon and a copy was transcribed from 
the original and edited by Fred 8. Perrine and published in Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. 3, No. 3, with additional notes by Grant 
Foreman. 


These articles throw additional light upon the Dodge Expedi- 
tion but, in the main, verify the diary of Hugh Evans and also 
that of George Catlin, the artist who accompanied this expedition. 
The writer gives a very graphic picture of the scenery in the 
Wichita Mountains which he refers to as the ‘‘Pawnee Peaks.’’ 
He makes the common mistake of early explorers who thought the 
Wichitas, Ionines, Keechies and affiliated Indian tribes were a 
branch of the Pawnees. —D. W. P. 


Mr. Perrine writes: ‘‘If you consider these items of enough 
interest to your readers, I would be glad to see them in print.”’ 


From NILES WEEKLY REGISTER, September 20, 1834. 


“We have the following account of the return of the dragoons 
from the Arkansas Gazette of the 26th ult. 


‘« “By a gentleman direct from Fort Gibson, we are happy to 
learn that the detachment of the U. S. dragoons, under Colonel 
Dodge, returned to that post on the 15th inst., from their expedi- 
tion into the country of the Pawnee, Comanche and other Indians, 
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inhabiting the vast expanse of territory several hundred miles 
south and west of our frontier, without the occurrence of any un- 
pleasant collision with the various tribes with whom they opened 
an intercourse. They have brought in about twenty Indians, com- 
prising delegations from the Pawnee, Comanche, Waco and one or 
two other tribes, with all of whom, we understand, treaties of amity 
have been concluded by Colonel Dodge. Some of these delegations 
have come in with the intention of proceeding to Washington city. 
Colonel Dodge, we understand, procured the release of a little boy 
about 10 years of age, son of the late Gabriel N. Martin of Miller 
County, who was carried off by the Indians some months ago at 
the same time that his father was murdered by them. A negro 
man belonging to Mr. Martin, who was captured at the same time, 
has also been restored.’ ”’ 


FROM NILES WEEKLY REGISTER, AUGUST 8, 1835. 


From the Illinois Register. 


‘We have been politely furnished by O. H. Browning, Esq., 
with the following interesting extract from a letter addressed to 
him from Cantonment Leavenworth, by a gentleman who accom- 
panied the United States dragoons, in the summer of 1834, in 
their expedition to the Pawnee villages. The extract contains some 
new and entertaining historical facts, as also a graphic description 
of the scenery presented at the Pawnee Peaks; and we doubt not 
will be perused with interest by our readers. 


‘“*On the 19th of July we again resumed our march under the 
guidance of the above named Pawnee Mohaw, who, to my mind, 
proved himself to be a treacherous villian; for he led us a cireuit- 
ous route of three days, over an excessively rugged and rocky 
country, and amid inconveniences of every description, when, on 
our return to the encampment, we traversed a beautiful prairie, 
and found the distance not to exceed forty-five miles. Yet I, for 
one, did not regret it, for our way led through scenery not ex- 
ceeded—I hardly believe equalled. I have read of the Alps, and 
have seen paintings of the most celebrated portions of Alpine 
scenery. The Alps are higher; but in sublimity, grandeur and 
general effect, they must, and in time will, yield the palm to the 
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hitherto unknown, unvisited Pawnee Peaks. Here the gradual 
swell, the beetling precipice, the castellated battlement, the solitary 
tower, the glittering, roaring cascade, the shady vale and opening 
vista, disclosing in turn distant views of new grandeur—all, all the 
rich combinations of mountain scenery are here thrown together, 
forming an unrivaled whole, which, in years to come, will be the 
goal of all travellers on earth. 


““ “On the evening of the 21st we reached the goal of our enter- 
prise, the long-sought Pawnee village. Here was a new matter of 
wonder. We approached a sweep of perpendicular mountains, 
whose tops are wholly inaccessible to the human foot from this 
side, and reached the village through the passage which leads to it, 
a narrow defile which one hundred good men, with a proper arma- 
ment, and a good engineer, could keep against the countless legions 
that Napoleon led to Moscow. 


“* “After passing through this defile, we immediately entered 
the village situated in a beautiful bottom, on the margin of a river, 
supposed, by some, to be main Red River, but which is only a 
principal fork of that stream. 


““ “Hike others of the southern rivers, its bottom is a flat bed of 
fine sand that maintains nearly the same level all the way across, 
the water now but a few inches deep, yet wnlike the water of other 
rivers, this is nearly as salt as the water of the Kanawha saline. 
When this stream is full, it is 500 yards wide, and about ten feet 
deep. The natives say that the salt taste proceeds from great beds 
of rock salt about twenty miles above, and exhibited to us, quanti- 
ties that they had procured there. Our arrival here was timely; 
for we were hungry, and had nothing to eat. They had plenty of 
corn just in good eating order, pumpkins, squashes, water and musk 
melons, together with dried buffalo and horse meat. For suvplies 
of these articles we gave them tobacco, tin cups, buttons, the yellow 
stripes from our pantaloons, &¢. but when we offered them money, 
they laughed at us, for these unsophisticated beings knew not its 
value. When we could explain to them the use of any thing, they 
would trade for it; but as we could not make them sensible of the 
use of money, none of it would they have. 


“¢ «They call themselves Towea Indians, and appear amiable 
and industrious. The women are beauties, yes, real first rate, light 
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copper beauties, for the devil take the ugly one that I saw, that was 
less than a ‘centurion,’ which word a school mate of mine once de- 
fined to be a person a hundred years old, and got flogged for his 
pains. 


““ “On the 22nd and 23rd, the Kiowa, Waco and Comanche In- 
dians arrived, and our little band was surrounded by between three 
and four thousand warriors, yet we trembled not. On the 24th 
the treaty proceeded and by it, among other things, we recovered 
from them a little white boy, the son of Gabriel Martin, a wealthy 
planter of Louisana. He had gone up, with some friends, early 
last spring, on a hunting excursion to the False Washita and, 
whilst separated from the rest, was attacked by the Indians and 
killed, and his son taken prisoner. They concealed the boy on our 
approach, and he probably would never have been liberated had 
it not been for a negro, likewise a prisoner, who informed us where 
he was concealed. He was seven or eight years old and unusually 
intelligent.’ ’’ 


Pe ho 


NOTES 


Students of the Southwest know something of the services 
and writings of Baldwin Méllhausen. When Jefferson Davis as 
Secretary of War ordered the survey of a route for a railroad 
from Memphis to the Pacific Ocean the undertaking was com- 
mitted to Lieut. A. W. Whipple of the topographical engineers. 
His company was composed of engineers, geologists, naturalists, 
astronomers and surveyors. The party also included one topo- 
grapher and artist. The person who was selected for this post 
was the German, Baldwin Millhausen, or, as his name appeared 
on Whipple’s roster, H. B. Méllhausen. From the report of the 
survey it appears that the expedition began its work at Fort 
Smith on July 14, 1853. They traveled up the Arkansas and 
Canadian rivers, through the Panhandle of Texas to Albuquerque, 
crossed the Colorado River into California in February, and 
reached the ‘‘Pueblo de los Angelos’’ on March 20, 1854. 


The very interesting journal of the expedition submitted by 
Lieutenant Whipple to the Secretary of War is adorned by many 
beautiful illustrations executed by Mollhausen. This enthusiastic 
artist made voluminous notes of his experiences and observa- 
tions on this expedition and when he had more leisure reduced 
them to a detailed narrative which was published in Leipsig, 
Germany, in 1858. The same year an English translation of the 
work was published in London under the title of Diary of a 
Journey from the Mississippi to the Coast of the Pacific with a 
United States Government Expedition. The English edition ap- 
pears in two handsome volumes containing many beautiful illus- 
trations in color by the artist. 


In that part of the work devoted to the travels of the expedi- 
tion through the Indian Territory Méllhausen has given us many 
valuable descriptions of the country and the Indians seen by him, 
and his work thus stands as one of the valuable sources for the 
student of Oklahoma history. Baron von Humboldt, a devoted 
friend of young Méllhausen, in 1857 addressed an interesting 
letter to Senator Davis soliciting other employment for the young 
artist and naturalist. The manuscript translation of this letter 
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was discovered by the undersigned in the files of the war depart- 
ment, and because of the contribution made by Méllhausen and 
the great service rendered by the German Baron it is reproduced 
here. —G. F. 


(Translation ) 


‘‘The friendship with which I was honored by the illustrious 
President Jefferson on my return from Mexico at the beginning 
of this century, and the kindnefs which has always been _be- 
stowed in your beautiful and free Country, upon my american 
works, emboldens me to beg of you a favor in a matter which 
I have very much at heart. 


‘‘Be pleased to receive with indulgence these scarcely legi- 
ble lines from the oldest traveller on the Orinoco and in Siberia! 
In all its grand expeditions the U. 8S. Government has manifested 
a noble interest in the advancement of physical geography: in 
whatever regards the production of the Soil; the individual char- 
acter of the Country; and the aspect of the indigenous population 
more or lefs retaining its primitive state. 


‘‘The important works to be carried on near the North West- 
ern Boundary Line, the astronomical part of which is under the 
direction of Lieut. John G. Parke of the Topogr- Engineers may 
perhaps afford an occasion to employ as draftsman, an artist, 
who, by long experience is also well qualified to act as Collector 
of specimens of natural history. I take the liveliest interest in 
one of my young countrymen Mr Baldwin Modllhausen, who after 
passing several years among the Northern Indians, has had the 
honor to serve under the command of the worthy Captain Whipple 
between the Missouri River and the Coast of California and dis- 
tinguished himself as draftsman and topographer by his activity 
and intelligence. Mr Mollhausen as an inmate of my house for 
. Several months has enlisted my warmest interest in his behalf by 
his varied knowledge and amiable character. His artistic talents 
have been singularly developed and perfected here by his inti- 
mate relations with one of our first’ landscape painters. He has 
read before the Geographical Society in Berlin several memoirs 
illustrated by his own drawings which have attracted great no- 
tice among my friends. 
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“The King of Prussia, who has a marked predilection for 
your noble expeditions to the North West, has while at Potsdam 
manifested a personal interest in Mr. M@llhausen but as frequent- 
ly is the case with travellers who, like myself, have for a time 
been in contact with the wild abundance of nature, Mr Moll- 
hausen dreams of nothing but of the happinefs to be attached 
once more to an american expedition. I would then in soliciting 
the good offices of a statesman who has for a long time been at 
the head of the War Department wish to aid in procuring for 
Mr Mélhausen an employment in accordance with his desire 
which is one for usefull activity. My excellent friend the Prus- 
sian Minister, Baron von Gerolt shares my sentiments. I can 
only offer you on my part the frank and lively gratitude of an 
old man of 88 years who considers himself half an American. 


““Mr. Senator I beg you to accept the assurance of my hom- 
age and of my high consideration 


Signed (Alexander von Humboldt) 


‘‘Berlin March 24th, 1857. 
Honorable 


Jefferson Davis U. S. Senator & 
late Secretary of war 
Washington’”’ 


The Baron’s solicitation was not in vain; the sequel to this 
letter is to be seen on the last page of Mélihausen’s second volume, 
where he pays this tribute to his friend: 


‘¢ ‘Mr, Moéllhausen, — I am desired by the Secretary of War 
to Communicate to you that you have been appointed as assist- 
ant to an expedition to proceed under my command to the explor- 
ation and survey of the Colorado River. You will, therefore, pro- 
ceed from New York to San Francisco in the steamer which 
leaves there about the 20th of September, 1857, and should you 
there find no special instructions, go on by the next boat to San 
Diego, where you will present yourself to me. Allow me to ex- 
press the pleasure I feel at this renewal of our intercourse.’ 


““By the time this book is published, therefore, I shall be 
again on the coasts of the Pacific, collecting materials for fur- 
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ther work. This fulfilment of my wishes I by no means owe, how- 
ever, to my own exertions or merits, but to the untiring kindness 
of the high-minded man, of whom an American, holding one of 
the most important public offices of his country, once expressed 
my own feelings when he said to me, uttering at the same time the 
general sentiment, ‘How sacred to me is every word of Alexander 
von Humboldt.’ ”’ 


NOTE 


The General George Izzard Chapter, Daughters of 1812, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on November 24, 1935, at 2:30 o’clock, un- 
veiled a marker in Mt. Holly cemetery to the memory of Quatie, 
wife of John Ross, Cherokee Chief. She died in 1839 on a steam- 
boat on the Arkansas River as it neared Little Rock during the 
enforced emigration of the Cherokee tribe, and was buried at Mt. 
Holly. 


The Daughters of 1812 of Oklahoma, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Howard Searey, State President, are inaugurating an am- 
bitious campaign to commemorate veterans who died within the 
limits of this state. They intend to erect an appropriate monu- 
ment in Fort Gibson where many veterans of that war served and 
died. It is also planned to erect a monument at the grave of 
Capt. Nathaniel Pryor near Pryor, Oklahoma. Captain Pryor 
served with the Lewis and Clark Expedition and afterwards, in 
the United States Army, participated in the battle of New Or- 
leans. His life was closely identified with the history of the In- 
dians and of the early days of Oklahoma. He died in 1830 and 
was buried about 7 miles from Union Mission. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


QUARTERLY MEETING, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OCTOBER 24, 1935. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held October 24, 1935, in the Historical build- 
ing, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. Thompson, Dr. 
Emma HEstill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. James H. Gardner, Mr. 
Jasper Sipes, Mr. George H. Evans, Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, Mr. John B. Meserve, Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. BE. E. Dale, Dr. 
Grant Foreman, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Robert A. Hefner, and Dan 
W. Peery, the Secretary. 


The Secretary reported that messages had been received from Mrs. 
Blanche Lucas, Col. A. N. Leecraft, and Dr. J. B. Thoburn explaining 
their inability to attend this meeting, and it was also reported that Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett and Gen. William S. Key were out of the city on 
official business. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that explanations for absence be ac- 
cepted and that Gen. Charles F. Barrett and Gen. William S. Key be ex- 
cused also. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented the following resolution: 


It appearing that no petition was presented and filed with the Sec- 
retary to place any name on the ballot to succeed the directors whose 
terms would expire in January, 1935, to-wit: Gen. W. S. Key, Judge 
Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams and Mrs. 
T. B. Ferguson, that they be declared and recorded as having been 
elected under the terms of the constitution to succeed themselves for 
another term, and that they are accordingly declared to have been so 
elected ag members of the board for such term. And Judge W. A. Led- 
better, whose term would have expired in January, 1938, having died 
and Judge John B. Meserve having been appointed to succeed him ad 
interim, and no petition having been filed to have any name placed on 
the ballot to be voted on to succeed him, it is hereby recorded that he 
was elected in accordance with the provisions of the constitution for 
said term which would expire in January 1938, and he is declared to 


have been so elected. 

Upon motion of Judge R. L. Williams the resolution was adopted 
and made nunc pro tunc as a part of the minutes of the regular meeting 
held in January, 1934. 

The Secretary read his report on the activities of the Society for 
the third quarter, and discussed the WPA project for the Historical 
Society. 

The WPA project for the Society was also discussed by Judge R. L. 
Williams and Dr. Grant Foreman. 


The Secretary made a verbal report on the use that various organi- 
zations had made of the auditorium in the Historical building. 
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Dr. Grant Foreman moved that it be a part of the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a record of all organizations using the auditorium and 
that it be published in Chronicles of Oklahoma. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society, for its archives, a 
train order issued by the Missouri, Pacific Railway Company, dated 
Denison, Texas, December 14, 1888, which was received by the Chair for 
the archives. 


Judge R. L. Williams discussed the salary of the file clerk for news- 
papers, and moved that no more vouchers be issued for $125.00 per month 
until an opinion had been received from the Attorney General as to its 
validity, when only $1200 per annum had been appropriated by the 
Legislature for this position, and that the President or Secretary ask 
the Attorney General for an opinion as to the legal status of the matter. 
Motion was seconded. 


The Vice President, Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour, was asked to take 
the chair. 


The matter of the salary of the file clerk for newspapers was dis- 
cussed by Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Harry Campbell and Judge 
Samuel W. Hayes. 


Upon vote the motion was carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams made a report on the picture of Gov. E. W. 
Marland, which had been presented to the Society by Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
but had not reached the building. 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented to the Society a report of the School 
Land Office for the year 1912, during which time her husband, the late 
John R. Williams, was Secretary of the School Land Office and Lee 
Cruce was Governor. The report was accepted and Mrs. Williams was 
thanked for this contribution to the Library. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mrs. J. J. Culbertson, Sr., be re- 
quested to donate a portrait of her late husband, J. J. Culbertson, Sr., 
to hang on the walls of the Historical building. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mr. George H. Evans read a letter from Judge C. Ross Hume, of 
Anadarko, and introduced Mr. Stanley Edge, a member of the Caddo 
Tribe and the interpreter who attended the Centennial of the signing 
of the treaty between the Caddo Indians and the United States, held at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, July 1, 1985. Mr. Edge also presented a picture 
of the delegation of Caddoes who attended this celebration and a pic- 
ture of the Carlisle football team, taken in 1906. 


Mrs. Jessie EH. Moore moved that these gifts be accepted and that 
Judge C. Ross Hume and others be thanked for their part in the matter. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams, chairman of the committee on employees, re- 
ported that Mr. C. C. Bush, Jr., had notified him that it would be im- 


possible for him to accept the secretaryship of the Historical Society 
next January. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the committee on employees be 
continued to receive applications and report the same to the Board with 
all data, but without recommendations on the part of the Committee. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 
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Judge Samuel W. Hayes reported that he and Mr. Jasper Sipes had 
been endeavoring to secure the portrait of the late R. K. Wooten, and 
moved that the President or Secretary write to Mrs. Wooten and ex- 
a desire of the Society to have such a portrait. Motion was 

conded. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to amend by adding that Judge Hayes, 
Mr. Sipes and Mr. George H. Evans be appointed to confer with Mrs. 
Wooten in regard to a portrait of the late R. K. Wooten. The amendment 
was accepted and the motion as amended was carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle reported that Mr. Jasper Sipes, President of 
the Society for twenty-one years and now President Emeritus, had pre- 
sented the Society an oil painting of himself, and it was moved that the 
members of the Board express their appreciation for this gift. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the Indian records that had been 
moved to the Historical Society building. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the progress made by the Fort Gib- 
son Stockade Commission, especially in the way of securing funds to 
earry on this work. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that a list of the donors be made a 
part of the minutes of the Society, and also reported in the minutes in- 
corporated in the Chronicles. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported that he had some work done for the 
Society, amounting to $11.00. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that these bills be allowed and paid 
out of the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. Grant Foreman be authorized 
to expend for stenographic work a sum up to $50.00 to be paid out of 
the state funds when transferred from other funds so as to be used for 
such purpose. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society a picture of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Muskogee, taken in 1878, a gift 
of Dr. B. D. Weeks, President of Bacone College. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the picture be accepted and 
that a note of thanks be written to Doctor Weeks. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented a picture of the football team of Henry 


Kendall College, taken in 1897, and a picture of the home in Muskogee 
of the late Judge and Mrs. N. B. Moore, both gifts of Mrs. Grant Fore- 


man, 


Upon motion the picture was accepted and Mrs. Foreman thanked 
for the donation. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Grant Foreman 
and Dr. J. B. Thoburn continue their work in tracing the trails of Okla- 
homa and having a Map made of same. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society a flag, used on the 
Indian Territory building at the World’s Fair in St. Louis, 1904, a chair 
that came from Italy and used in the Italian exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
and a medal engraved “1903, Indian Territory, Executive Commissioner, 
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Universal Exposition, 1904, St. Louis, Missouri,” all the gift of Mrs. 
E. H. Hubbard, of Muskogee. Upon motion the gifts were accepted and 
the donor thanked for same. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle discussed the landscaping of the ground 
surrounding the Historical building. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the President and Secretary present 
the request of the Board of Directors to the State Board of Affairs, 
asking to have this landscaping work done. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The Chair presented Mr. O. E. Brewster, of Crescent, Oklahoma, Sec- 
retary of the Cherokee Cowpunchers Association, who presented to the 
Society a picture entitled “The Vanishing Herd,” painted upon a buffalo 
hide; also upon the same hide are the names of the some four or five hun- 
dred members of the Association. Most of the painting was done by the 
late Col. BE. W. Lenders, and shows the cow brands of the different 
ranches. Mr. Brewster requested that the picture be put in a glass case 
for preservation as an exhibit of the Cherokee Cowpunchers Association 
and placed in the museum. 


Mr. John B. Meserve moved that the painting be accepted and that 
a committee be appointed to secure the case. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The Chair appointed Mr. Meserve, Dr. E. E. Dale and Dr. Grant Fore- 
man to secure the case. 


The Secretary presented to the Society a book of 292 pages, the 
same being a brief filed by the attorneys Charles Merritt and Charles L. 
Kappler in the Court of Claims of the United States, Washington, D. C., 
these attorneys representing the Wichita and affiliated tribes in Okla- 
homa. The Brief is a gift to the Society from Charles L. Kappler; recog- 
nized authority on Indian Laws and Treaties in United States. 


Upon motion the book was accepted and Mr. Kappler thanked for 
same. 


Mr. John B. Meserve introduced the two new members of the Board 
of Directors, Mr. James H. Gardner of Tulsa, and Judge Robert A. Hef- 
ner of Oklahoma City. 


Mr. Sipes discussed the Washington Irving Trail as outlined in 
A Tour on the Prairies, and suggested that one marker be placed in each 
county where a trail crosses the public highway. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that a committee of three, with 
Mr. Sipes as chairman, be appointed to assist in erecting a monument 
to Washington Irving where the trail crosses the public highway. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed Mr. James H. Gardner and Judge Robert A. 
Hefner to assist Mr. Sipes. 


Mrs. Moore reported that markers had been placed at Camp Holmes 
and at Camp Mason, a short distance north of Lexington, and one planned 
where the California trail crosses highway No. 77 north of Wayne. 


The Secretary reported the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Society: 


Mrs. Jennie Baker, Memphis, Tennessee; C. E. Bearse, Okmulgee; 
Mrs. Neda Parker Birdsong, Cache; O. E. Brewster, Crescent; Mrs. Floy 
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Elliott Cobb, Tulsa; E. D. Cornelius, Ft. Wingate, N. Mex.; Sister Ermen- 
hilda, Okarche; Abe Grad, Carnegie; William S. Hamilton, Pawhuska; 
Ellis H. Hammett, Coweta; Alexander Johnston, Tulsa; Mrs. F. A. Lee, 
Clinton; W. J. Milburn, Oklahoma City; Edward F. McKay, Oklahoma 
City; Barney McKellop, Wewoka; M. A. Nelson, Tulsa; Ernest G. Pickett, 
Shattuck; Fred Teten, Shattuck; Hugh E. Tyson, Oklahoma City; 
Howard F. Van Zandt, Muskogee; Harry Watts, Okmulgee; Mrs. BH. O. 
Wheat, Stratford; J. W. Wheat, Cleora; James Brookes Wright, McAles- 
ter. 


Upon motion they were received into the Society. 


The meeting stood adjourned. 
Thomas H. Doyle, President, 
Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary 
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MYRA WARE CHOUTEAU 
1861-1935 


Mrs. Myra Ware Chouteau was born near Richmond, Va., June 5, 1861, 
and died May 26, 1935, at Vinita, Okla. She was an old settler of 
Indian Territory, having moved to Vinita in the early eighties from 
Louisiana, Mo., her home after leaving Virginia. 


Mrs. Chouteau’s ancestors were among the first permanent English 
settlers in America. She was a direct descendant of Lord Thomas West 
De la Ware, first governor of Virginia, after whom the state of Dela- 
ware, the Delaware Indians, Delaware River and Delaware Bay were 
named. Ware church, one of the oldest parishes in Virginia, was estab- 
lished by others of the Ware family in 1862. 


Mrs. Chouteau was the wife of Edmond Chouteau, a blind musician 
to whom she proved a lifelong helpmate. She was a devoted member of 
the Methodist church and her life was an exemplification of the high 
ideals that were her birthright. Because of her devotion to her family 
and her willingness to help those around her, she became affectionately 
known as “Mother” Chouteau by those who knew her best. 


Her death was caused by a heart ailment that troubled her for the 
last three years of her life. She is survived by two sons, Corbett 
Chouteau of Oklahoma City and Byron Chouteau of Vinita, as well as four 
sisters and two brothers. Another son, Lonnie, died in infancy. 


EDMOND (EDWARD) CHOUTEAU 
1866-1923 


Edmond Chouteau was born in May, 1866, at Chouteau Station, Kan- 
sas, a town that was named after his famous grandfather, Frederick 
Chouteau, the founder of Kansas City. When he was only four years 
old, he suffered a severe attack of typhoid fever which left him totally 
blind. He was undaunted by this grave affliction, however, his handi- 
cap seeming only to strengthen his determination to excel in intellectual 
attainments. He received the greater part of his education at the Kansas 
State School for the Blind at Kansas City, Kan., where he specialized in 
music, mathematics, philosophy and the sciences, graduating with honors. 


After leaving school, Mr. Chouteau went to Vinita in Indian Territory, 
the home of his father, William Myers Chouteau. In 1892, he married 
Myra Fields Ware, descendant of a pioneer Virginia family, who proved 
a wonderful and indispensable helpmate. Her efforts in his behalf 
seemed tireless and she spent many hours every day reading to him. As 
a result, he became far better informed than the average person around 
him. 


Mr. Chouteau spent the remainder of his life at Vinita. During this 
time, he taught music for nearly 30 years and established a reputation 
as one of the best musicians and teachers of music in northeastern Okla- 
homa. He also conducted an orchestra for several years and made sey- 
eral concert tours. In his later years, he composed a great number of 
pieces but never attempted to publish any of his compositions. 


Mr. Chouteau did not seem to recognize his tremendous handicap 
and he often deplored the fact that so many people with eyesight spend 
so little time in study and constructive thought. 


Mr. Chouteau was half French and half Shawnee Indian. He was a 
direct descendant of one of the most prominent commercial dynasties in 
middlewestern history. Major Jean Pierre Chouteau, merchant prince, 
explorer and founder of Salina, first white settlement in Oklahoma, was 
his great grandfather. Jean Pierre’s brother, Auguste Chouteau, founded 


the city of St. Louis. 


Edmond Chouteau died May 15, 1923, at the age of 57 years, his death 
resulting from complications after he had stumbled into a parked auto- 
mobile and bruised his chin. He was survived by his wife, who has 
since passed away, and two sons, Corbett H. Chouteau of Oklahoma City 
and Byron W. Chouteau of Vinita, as well as several brothers and sis- 


ters. 
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MRS. FRANK C. ORNER 
1867—1935 


Mrs. Frank C. Orner died at her home in southern Payne County, 
Tuesday, November 26, 1935. The funeral services were held at Per- 
kins, Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock. Burial was in Memorial park, 
Oklahoma City. 


Officiating at the funeral services was Rev. Virtes Williams, assisted 
by Rev. John Garner. Reverend Garner was the officiating clergyman 
when Mr. and Mrs. Orner were married 35 years ago. 


Nancy Lenora Main was born in Moravia, Iowa, December 16, 1867. 
She moved with her family to Oklahoma in 1894, locating in the vicinity 
of Perkins. She was married to Frank C. Orner June 3, 1900. They 
made their home in the Perkins community ever since that time, ex- 
cepting for 12 years when they resided in Stillwater for the purpose of 
educating their children. Mrs. Orner was a member of the Christian 
Church for more than fifty years. lon 

Survivors include her husband, Frank C. Orner, a well known pio- 
neer citizen of Oklahoma and a life member of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society; four daughters, Mrs. Zephyr L. Cross, Guthrie, Miss Sophia J. 
Orner, Oklahoma City, Mrs. Oretha Swartz, Edmond, and Miss Leone 
Orner, Oklahoma City; her mother, Mrs. Sophia Main, Stillwater; one 
sister; Mrs. Bert Wiley, Oklahoma City; a brother, George Main, tSill- 
water, and one grandchild. 


LUTHER MORTON KEYS 
1858-1935 


In the June number of Chronicles of Oklahoma, pages 223-224, there 
appeared an article concerning a former Oklahoman, the Hon. L. M. 
Keys. In the introduction to a biographical sketch taken from a Cali- 
fornia paper, the Chronicles said: “Most every one who lived in the old 
Territory of Oklahoma remembers L. M. Keys. He practiced law in 
Oklahoma City for several years, but at the opening of the Kiowa and 
Comanche reservation he located in Hobart the county seat of Kiowa 
County. He held many positions of honor and trust while a resident of 
Oklahoma. He was a modest, unassuming gentleman and was recognized 
as an able lawyer and a man of honor who respected the ethics of his 
profession. His many old friends will be glad to know that this pioneer 
is still living and enjoying the blessings of health in that land of sun- 
shine and flowers.” 


: Now comes the sad news that Mr. Keys has passed away. This old 
pioneer whom the early settlers will remember with kindness, has left 
us. His passing came at a time when living seemed to be a real pleasure 
after the business cares and responsibilities of life no longer rested on 
his shoulders. He was spending much of his time in writing reminis- 
cences and in contemplating the events of a well spent life. 


Judge Keys was a real pioneer—an ’89-er in the settlement of Okla- 
homa, and his passing will be regretted by those early settlers who re- 
member him as an honorable man and a good lawyer. 


The following from the Long Beach Legal News will be of interest: 


“Last rites were said for Luther Morton Keys, 76, of 237 Magnolia 
Avenue, this morning at Mottell’s Chapel, Third street and Alamitos 
Avenue, with Rev. Ralph Jensen officiating. Hntombment was made at 
Sunnyside Mausoleum. 


“The deceased was well known in legal circles here, being a mem- 
ber of the American and State Bar associations in addition to the local 
organization. He also was distinguished as a poet and a writer, many 
of his works appearing in newspapers and periodicals here. In 1934 
his poems were chosen to represent the California section of the Ameri- 
can States Anthology. 


“Wor the past ten years he had practiced law here and was admired 
and respected by his fellow barristers and various Long Beach attaches. 


“Hig earlier career in the Middle West was a varied and colorful one. 
For three terms he was Municipal Judge at Emporia, Kansas, and also 
gerved as City Attorney and later United States District Attorney at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (O. T.) He also held the office of County Attorney 
of Kiowa County, Okla., and at one time was a member of the Supreme 
Court Commission of Oklahoma. 


“Attorney Keys was a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
The Pacific Woodmen of America, B. P. O. E., I. O. O. F., the following 
bodies of the Masonic Order; Blue Lodge, Commandery and India Shrine, 
and of the Friends Church. 
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“His birthplace was Noblesville, Ind. 


“Survivors include the widow, Hlfleda N., two sons, Norton, Long 
Beach and Leon, Los Angeles; a brother, Albert V., Boulder, Colo.; four 
granddaughters and one great grand child.” 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has received a large collection of 
valuable historic material which belonged to Mr. Keys, including many 
Indian relics, which is a valuable addition to the museum, as well as to 
the Historical Society. This collection was sent by Mr. Norton Keys, 
son of the late L. M. Keys. It was his father’s wish that this material 
should be deposited with the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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